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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  development  of  sex-role  behavior  In  young 
children  has  been  a matter  of  Interest  to  many  writers. 
The  process  through  which  this  role  development  occurs, 
the  consequences  for  the  behavior  of  the  child,  and  the 
perceptions  children  have  of  child  and  adult  sex-roles 
have  been  the  focal  points  of  a number  of  investigations 
using  a variety  of  theoretical  approaches  and  techniques. 
At  the  same  time  an  extensive  literature  has  been  devel- 
oping around  a theory  of  human  behavior  which  suggests 
that  self  concept  theory  is  a useful  approach  to  under- 
standing human  development  and  an  important  determinant 
of  behavior.  A few  investigators  have  used  this  new 
theoretical  construct  to  explore  the  relationship  between 
self  perceptions  and  sex-related  behavior.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  this  study  to  extend  these  investigations  by  an 
exploration  of  the  effect  of  the  self  concept  on  observed 
sex-role  behavior. 

several  studies  have  examined  two  areas  related 
to  self  ooncept  development  and  sex-related  behavior? 

(i)  the  age  at  which  children* s self  perceptions  include 
sex  differentiations  and  (2)  preferences  for  games. 
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activities,  and  toys  by  children  who  see  themselves  as 
aasouline  or  feminine,  the  rfculs  and  smith  study  (1956) 
of  sex-role  awareness  and  an  investigation  of  game  pre- 
ferences by  Lefkowltz  (1962)  are  examples,  the  present 
study  ooiioems  the  behavior  which  accompanies  a sense  of 
adequate  or  inadequate  masculinity.  It  examines  whether 
feelings  of  masculine  adequacy  in  third  and  fourth  grade 
boys  are  related  to  behavior  considered  aasouline  in  our 
society . 

It  seems  widely  accepted  that  satisfactory  sex- 
role  definition  has  important  consequences  for  the  person- 
al development  of  the  Individual,  In  addition,  the  extent 
to  whioh  adults  in  a culture  participate  in  directing 
children  to  expected  sex-role  behaviors  and  the  intensity 
of  the  instructional  process  suggest  that  society* a in- 
terests are  as  intimately  tied  to  sex-role  learning  as 
the  Individual* s.  Saphasizing  the  importance  of  role 
definition  to  the  Individual,  Gray  (1957*  p#  203)  has 
commented  that: 

The  major  importance  of  achieving  the  role  appro- 
priate to  one*s  sex  is  continually  stressed  In  writ- 
ings upon  the  personality  development  and  adjustment 
of  boys  and  girls.  These  writings  range  all  the  way 
from  Freud,  who  invoked  the  concept  of  identification 
to  explain  the  development  of  sex-appropriate  behav- 
ior to  auoh  writers  as  Havighurst  who  have  seen  this 
process  as  one  of  the  major  developmental  tasks  fac- 
ing the  maturing  individual. 

Society* s interest  in  the  differential  behavior  of  boys 
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and  girls  is  Indicated  in  srnoh  of  the  research  on  sex- 
role,  aartley  (1959*  p,  457)  notes  that  sex-role  ex- 
pectations "are  usually  common  to  the  whole  culture  and 
are  mediated  to  the  individual  child  early  in  life  by 
persons  In  contact  with  him— first  by  his  parents  and 
other  adults,  then  toy  hie  peers  and  adults  with  whoa  he 
eomes  into  more  casual  contact,"  Teaohing  the  appro- 
priate role  seems  a universal  concern  to  every  member 
itf  the  society  the  child  encounters.  Instruction  in 
desired  behaviors  is  more  than  a passive  example  set  by 
adults.  It  appears  to  be  an  aotlv©  process,  jersild, 
for  example,  states  (i960,  p,  226)  that  "from  a very 
early  age  boys  and  girls  are  nudged  or  urged  Into  living 
up  to  their  particular  sex-role."  the  emphasis  society 
places  on  sex-role  definition  and  the  intensity  of  its 
instruction  are  also  felt  by  the  child,  for  Gordon 
(1962,  p.  244)  indicates  that  "children  are  quite  aware 
of  their  sex-roles  and  activities » self-reports  and 
choioes  reflect  their  search  for  acceptable  patterns  of 
sex-role  behavior."  the  establishment  of  an  identifi- 
ably  masculine  role  appears  important  to  individual 
development  and  to  society. 

The  attention  sex-role  behavior  has  received 
from  investigators  in  the  behavioral  sciences  suggests 
not  only  that  it  is  important,  but  that  it  is  also  a 
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problem  area  in  the  socialization  of  children.  Adults 
in  our  culture  seem  generally  successful  In  teaching  their 
expectations  to  children.  Brown  (1958*  P*  232)  believes 
that  "by  or  during  the  fifth  year  most  ehlldren  make  a 
clear  differentiation  between  the  more  obvious  biological 
cues  and  psychological  cues  of  masculinity  and  feminity." 
watson  (1959*  P*  *Mfl)  observes  that  in  children’s  behav- 
ior "not  only  are  sex  differences  to  be  found*  but  they 
are  of  the  kind  our  sooiety  expeots  to  find  in  boys  and 
girls."  Although  generally  successful*  the  process  of 
learning  appropriate  sex-role  behavior  may  place  many 
children  under  stress  and  distort  the  development  of 
some.  Hartley  (1959*  P*  ^57)  suggests  that  there  is  a 
built  in  problem  to  learning  a culturally  enforced  sex- 
role*  particularly  for  boys.  She  states  that* 

, All  sex-connected  social  roles  share  in  one  source 
of  difficulty*  they  are  defined  by  forces  outside 
of  the  individual  (i.e.  The  culture  into  which  he 
is  born)  without  any  necessarily  appropriate  refer- 
ence to  his  particular  native  endowments*  present- 
ing a pattern  into  whioh  he  must  fit  himself.  This 
faot  is  responsible  for  discomfort  enough | to  the  male 
role*  however*  folk  myth  and  soolal  structure  combine 
to  impose  additional  difficulties. 

The  suggestion  that  defining  one’s  sex-role  is 
especially  Important  to  boys  is  common*  but  not  universal. 
Hartley  (1963)  further  notes  that  sex-role  cannot  be  exam- 
ined independently  of  role  expectations  for  particular 
age  groups.  She  feels  that  sex-role  pressures  are 
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greater  for  boys  during  childhood  and  for  girls  during 
adolescence  and  adulthood,  nevertheless.  Investigations 
of  sex-appropriate  behavior  suggest  that  for  boys  it  is 
potentially  a troublesome  area,  and  there  Is  wide-spread 
feeling  that  sex-role  development  is  notably  difficult 
for  them. 

The  importance  of  appropriate  sex-role  behavior 
to  the  individual  and  his  sooiety  and  the  usefulness  and 
increasing  application  of  the  self  concept  In  examining 
human  behavior  suggest  that  their  relationship  is  a 

worthwhile  area  for  investigation. 

o 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

/ 

The  present  study  may  contribute  in  a number  of 
ways  to  the  further  development  of  an  understanding  of 
human  behavior*  It  explore^/  a theoretical  area  so  far 
lightly  touched,  suggests  practical  applications  for 
schools,  and  encourages  the  investigation  of  an  additional 
technique  for  exploring  the  perceptions  of  young  children* 

The  self  concept  has  been  the  basis  of  numerous 
studies  of  behavior#  However,  Gordon  (1959),  in  a review 
of  the  literature  on  the  self  oonoept  of  children,  ob- 
serves that  few  studies  by  self  concept  theorists  have 
dealt  with  younger  children*  Host  have  concerned  adoles- 
oents  and  adults.  A search  by  the  present  author  indi- 
cates a paucity  of  studies  related  to  the  self  concept 
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and  sex-role  In  children.  An  additional  problem  has 
been  the  confusion  over  measurement  of  the  self  concept. 
Combs,  Saner,  and  Courses  (1963),  for  example,  suggest 
that  much  research  on  the  self  concept  has  confused 
self  report  with  the  self  conoept.  The  preference  for 
studying  older  groups,  an  apparent  limited  Interest  In 
examining  the  relationship  between  the  self  concept  and 
sex-related  behavior,  and  some  theoretical  confusion  in 
purportedly  self  concept  research  have  resulted  In  little 
satisfactory  experimental  information  on  the  relationship 
between  the  way  children  view  themselves  and  their  sex- 
related  behavior.  The  present  study  may  contribute  to 
clarifying  these  questions  and  suggest  further  directions 
for  Investigation, 

m a review  of  the  Information  presently 
available  on  sex  differences  among  children,  waetjen  and 
Grambs  (19&3)  have  presented  a sweeping  indictment  of 


our  educational  programs.  They  discuss  the  educationally 
important  differences  between  toys  and  girls  and  assert 
that  our  schools  are  so  designed  as  to  ignore  them. 

They  feel  that  the  school  is  an  institution  unsuitably 


structured  to  encourage  boys  in  their  expected  sex-role. 
There  seems  to  be  little  information  on  differences  In 
behavior  which  grew  out  of  a sense  of  male  adequacy.  The 

1 •••• 

"*"*  l"*'1  ***""' 't*****1*— ’**»—" T....  '<V1  * 

present  Investigation  of  an  adequate  masouline  self  oon- 
oept  may  clarify  our  expectations  of  appropriate  male 


// 
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behavior  and  hint  at  sex  differences  the  school  should 
consider, 

Th«  present  design  employs  a methodology  which 
may  have  value  In  studies  of  the  self  concept  and  suggests 
a particular  technique  which  might  profitably  be  developed. 
The  methodology  has  been  suggested  by  Stephenson  (1953) 
who  developed  the  "Q  technique"  for  studies  of  subjective 
experience.  The  present  design  Is  an  adaptation  of 
Stephenson's  method  through  the  use  of  animal  pictures, 
Engel  and  J3aine  (1963,  p,  125)  have  observed  that  while 
instruments  to  estimate  the  self  concept  proliferate, 

"there  are  few  techniques  , , , that  are  suitable  for  use 
with  latency  age  children,"  A *-sort  of  animal  pictures 
may  prove  to  be  a fruitful  avenue  to  the  perception®  of 
young  children.  Its  usefulness  is  examined  here,  and  the 
direction  of  improvements  indicated. 

To  explore  the  relationship  of  boys'  self  percep- 
tions to  sex-role  behavior,  self  concepts  were  inferred 
from  an  animal  picture  4-sort  and  compared  with  teachers' 
ratings  of  masculine  behavior.  The  following  hypotheses 
have  been  examined! 

General  Sfull  Hypothesis!  There  is  no  significant 
difference  in  mean  total  soo res  on  the  behavior 
rating  scale  between  boys  sorting  high  male  adequate 
and  boys  sorting  low  male  adequate  on  the  animal 
picture  sort. 
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a,  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  mean  total 
scores  on  the  behavior  rating  scale  between  fourth 
grade  boys  sorting  high  male  adequate  and  fourth 
grade  boys  sorting  low  stale  adequate  on  the  animal 
picture  sort* 

b*  Ihere  is  no  significant  difference  in  mean  total 
scores  on  the  behavior  rating  scale  between  third 
grade  boys  sorting  high  male  adequate  and  third  grade 
boys  sorting  low  sale  adequate  on  the  animal  ploture 
sort* 

o*  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  mean  total 
soores  on  the  behavior  rating  scale  between  third 
and  fourth  grade  boys  sorting  high  on  the  animal 
ploture  sort, 

d*  There  is  no  significant  difference  In  mean  total 
soores  on  the  behavior  rating  scale  between  third 
and  fourth  grade  boys  sorting  low  male  adequate  on 
the  animal  picture  sort* 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OP  THE  LITERATURE 


Articles  on  sex-role  seem  to  fall  readily  into 
two  groups.  One  group  of  studies  concentrates  on  the 
process  through  which  children  learn  their  sex-roles 
and  the  effeot  on  the  process  of  varying  family  condl- 
tions,  Hany  of  these  articles,  as  illustrated  in  Glide- 
well's  collection  of  papers  (1961),  have  approached  the 

topic  through  Freudian  theory.  They  tend  to  emphasise 

- — *** • ■■ 

the  family  relationships  present  as  sex-appropriate  be- 

— **Ft*°i-TTii-rr(iT(rTTirii|i]»  i i Q i>,  tr'rWir  - " 

havior  appears  in  children  and  to  discuss  the  problems 

■ 

resulting  from  inadequate  role  definition.  The  seoond 

mi,  iin  • n y ■■■»—•—  **  -—w 

group  of  studies  seems  primarily  concerned  with  differ- 

enoes  in  play  and  interest  activities  between  boys  and 

w,st-"r” 

girls.  These  studies  are  less  explicit  in  their  the- 
oretioal  orientation.  They  are  concerned  less  with  indi- 
vidual adjustments  than  with  sex- role  as  it  occurs  in 
society  generally  and  how  children  peroelve  it.  Although 
they  attack  different  problems,  both  appear  to  agree  on 
the  process  of  sex-role  learning  by  identifio&tion. 

'Brown  (1958,  p,237)  declares  that  "identifi- 
cation is  the  basic  prooess  in  which  a child,  at  first 
involuntarily,  and  later  consciously,  learns  to  think, 
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feel  and  aot  like  members  of  one  sex  in  contrast  to 
the  other  sex,  * Identification  has  apparently  been 
viewed  In  two  ways,  or  perhaps  as  having  two  facets* 

It  may  be  considered  negatively  as  the  process  of  In- 
tro jeo  ting  the  standards  of  a powerful  rival,  as  In 
resolution  of  oedlpal  conflict,  or  It  may  be  viewed  pos- 
itively as  adopting  behavior  typical  of  a preferred 
model*  Doth  attitudes  toward  Identification  appear  In 
the  literature* 

Stephens  <1961 ) compared  the  masculinity  of 
boys  living  with  fathers  and  boys  whose  fathers  were 
no  longer  members  of  the  family.  He  found  that  father- 
less boys  were  less  masculine  than  boys  whose  fathers 
were  still  In  the  family  group*  His  interpretation  of 
this  is  based  on  Identi float Ion  and  resolution  of  the 
oedlpal  conflict*  The  study  has  serious  weaknesses, 
however.  The  data  were  gathered  from  Interviews  be- 
tween social  workers  and  family  members*  The  Inter- 
views were  not  completely  standardized,  and  Stephens 
noted  that  the  social  workers  may  have  projected  their 
own  expectations  of  boys  from  broken  homes  Into  both  the 
interviews  and  the  ratings  of  masoullnity  and  femininity. 
Apparently  using  the  same  view  of  identification,  Hoffman 
(X961)  examined  the  sex  preferences  of  boys  and  girls 
noting  that  identification  with  a parent  of  the  same  sex 
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was  greatest  where  the  father  was  dominant.  He  con- 
cluded that  when  authority  in  the  family  was  assertive 
— usually  from  the  father--  the  result  was  assertive- 
ness in  the  child,  and  that  peer  adjustment  for  boys 
was  best  where  the  father  was  emotionally  close  to  the 
boys. 

Illustrating  the  second  view  of  identification, 
Purguson  (1941)  and  parsons  (1942 ) interpreted  the  devel- 
opment of  sex-role  definition  as  the  process  of  select- 
ing a lilce  sex  parent  for  a model.  Their  articles  de- 
scribe the  early  results  of  studies  in  sex-role 
development.  Stelsel  (I960)  examined  the  ohildhood 
role  identification  of  high  and  low  masculine  boys. 

His  method,  however,  presents  some  problems.  Steimel 
looated  his  masculine  and  feminine  groups  on  the  basis 
of  Minnesota  Multiphasio  Personality  Inventory  and 
Strong  Vocational  Blank  scores  obtained  in  adolescence. 

He  then  interviewed  the  boys  to  obtain  descriptions  of 
their  role  identification  as  young  ohlldren  and  found 
that  the  boys  scoring  high  in  masculinity  reported 
strong  early  identification  with  the  male  role.  The 
results  need  to  be  interpreted  carefully,  however,  since 
the  present  recall  of  much  earlier  values  is  likely  to 
include  attitudes  developed  In  the  interim.  Lefkowltz  * ) 
Investigated  game  preferences  of  boys  and  girls.  On 
the  basis  of  data  built  around  sex  definition  by 
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selecting  ml*  models  he  suggests  that  masculine  boys 
identify  more  strongly  with  their  own  sex,  but  he 
includes  the  statement!  “It  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  at  least  for  boys  sex-role  preference  is  a 
component  of  sexual  identification.*  Whether  one 
understands  it  as  resolution  of  oedipal  conflict  or 
following  preferred  male  models,  most  of  the  litera- 
ture on  sex-role  is  based  on  the  process  of  identi- 
fication. 

Appearing  to  aooept  sex-role  Identification  as 
the  process  of  imitating  selected  adults,  a group  of 
investigators  have  made  an  extensive  inquiry  Into  sex- 
role  in  our  culture.  The  results  have  not  always 
been  olear.  Hartley  (1963*  interviewed  children  in  the 
families  of  working  mothers  concerning  their  percep- 
tions of  the  male  and  female  roles.  Although  the 
mothers  had  joined  fathers  in  working  outside  the  home, 
and  fathers  assisted  with  housework,  the  traditional 
role  differences  between  the  sexes  persisted  in  the 
perceptions  of  ohlldren.  In  a similarly  designed 
study  Bartley  and  Klein  (1959)  noted  that  ohlldren  are 
quite  close  to  adult  definitions  of  appropriate  sex- 
role  at  ages  eight  and  eleven,  publishing  a summary 
of  sex-role  studies  in  1959 » Bartley  (p.  **58)  commented 
that  "first  of  all,  demands  that  boys  conform  to 
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social  notions  of  what  Is  manly  cone  much  earlier,  and 
are  enforced  with  much  more  vigor  than  similar  attitudes 
with  respect  to  girls**  This  evidence  indicates  that 
our  culturefe  definition  of  sex-role  behavior  is  quite 
explicit,  especially  for  boys,  and  that  children  are 
aware  of  it# 

There  is  contrary  evidence  to  suggest  that  sex- 
roles  in  our  society  are  not  so  clearly  defined*  Rosen- 
berg and  3utton-3aifch  (I960,  p*  165),  examining  the  play 
activities  of  boys  and  girls,  believe  *there  is  consider- 
able empirical  evidence  and  theoretical  consensus  that 
sex-roles  in  American  soolety  are  in  a fluid  state** 

Their  data  suggest  that  the  direction  of  change  is  to- 
ward increasing  masculinity  in  the  activities  of  girls* 
working  with  elementary  sohool  children,  sutton-smlth, 
Rosenberg,  and  Morgan  (1963)  note  that  this  trend  toward 
increasing  masculinity  in  games  and  play  on  the  part  of 
girls  is  detectable  as  early  as  the  third  grade*  There 
is  evidence  of  a traditional  sex-role  definition,  and  there 
are  indications  that  sex-role  behavior  is  changing* 

The  conflicting  evidence  may  be  a product  of 
the  methods  employed*  Many  of  the  studies  of  sex-role 
behavior  have  relied  on  preferences  for  game  and  play 
activities  or  upon  projective  techniques,  and  both  ap- 
proaches have  been  questioned,  Rosenberg  and  Sutton- 
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aaith  (i960,  p,l69)  oonolude  "the  results  of  the  present 
inveati  ration  suggest  that  to  continue  to  rely  upon  play 
data  which  has  accrued  several  decades  ago  os  the  basis 
for  present  prediction  is  highly  questionable  • , , 

Ji  souse  in.;.  the  problem  of  method  in  the  sex-role  pre- 
ferences of  children,  Drawn  (1962}  describes  the  dif- 
ficulty with  projective  approaches,  .Che  two  nest  Qwm&n 
tools  used  have  been  the  "It»  figure,  a presumably  neutral 
stick  drawing,  and  dolls  without  apparent  sex  differences, 
drown  notes  that  for  each  of  these  supposedly  neutral 
techniques  there  is  a cultural  preference.  The  •It* 
figure  is  perceived  as  stale  more  frequently  than  female 
by  both  boys  and  girls.  The  dolls,  m the  other  hand, 
are  viewed  by  most  at  female  figures,  Bartley  (1963 } 
nas  made  an  interesting  observation  which  is  pertinent  to 
studies  of  sex-role  definition  In  our  culture.  Investi- 
gators, as  adults,  see  sex-role  in  a tiae  perspective, 
cad  children  do  not,  To  the  adult  there  has  been  a 
weakening,  or  at  least  a change,  in  roles,  To  the  child, 
who  knows  only  the  present,  sex-role  differences  are  prob- 
ably as  clear  now  as  they  were  for  children  in  previous 
years.  Investigators  nay  be  complicating  their  studies 
of  changes  in  sex-role  with  subjects  who  are  unaware  of 


change. 
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The  precise  effect  of  differing  degrees  of  achieve- 
ment in  sex-role  definition  is  uncertain,  Sufcton-Saith  and 
dosenberg  (1961)  found  impulsive  and  immature  boys  to  have 
a higher  preference  for  the  activities  of  girls  than  boys 
who  were  more  adequately  adjusted.  They  similarly  found 
that  anxious  boys  were  immature  and  feminine  in  their  game 
preferences.  In  contrast.  Gray  (1957*  P*  213)  noted  that 
"children  high  in  anxiety  were  found  to  be  significantly 
more  sex-appropriate  in  behavior  than  children  low  in 
anxiety."  HonsU  (1951*  P.  33)  faun d that  in  his  data"no 
relation  was  obtained  between  boys*  reputations  for  being 

a *aeal  Boy*  and  the  21- F scores  . . . .*  These  disparate 

* 

findings  indicate  a need  for  additional  work  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  sex-role  to  children*  s behavior. 

Although  there  are  differences  concerning  the 
meaning  of  identification  as  the  process  believed  to  ©per- 
ate  in  sex-role  development,  disagreement  on  the  extent 
and  direction  of  role  changes  in  our  society,  and  unoer- 
talnty  about  the  behavioral  effects  of  sex-definition, 
there  are  some  areas  of  agreement.  All  of  the  writers 
seem  to  believe  that  learning  one’s  sex-role  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  socialization  and,  though  there  may  be  change 
in  the  roles,  that  there  are  distinct  roles  which  children 
must  learn. 
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An  Interest  In  the  self  has  a long  tradition  In 
psychology  and  education,  and  In  one  form,  or  another  It  has 
been  a part  of  many  theories  of  human  behavior*  prelinger 
<1959)  has  noted  that  his  subjects  have  all  perceived  a 
segregated  self  region,  a common  sense  acceptance  of  a 
separation  between  self  and  non-self,  its  importance  to 
huaan  behavior  has  been  described  In  a publication  of  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  <1962}, 
A particular  application  of  this  Interest  In  self  has  been 
developed  by  Combs  and  3nygg  (1959)*  Iheir  theoretical 
position  ©enters  on  the  self  concept  as  a determinant  of 
human  behavior*  Hhm  wide  use  of  the  self  concept  in  studies 
of  behavior  Is  indicated  In  wylle*®  extensive  and  critical 
review  of  self  concept  studies  (1961)  and  in  Cordon  and 
Combs*  (1953)  description  of  self  concept  studies  applied 
to  elementary  school  children.  In  this  latter  work  the 
self  concept  is  defined  as  the  “person  as  known  to  himself, 
particularly  the  stable.  Important,  and  typical  aspects 
of  himself  as  he  perceives  them," 

A number  of  studies  related  to  the  sense  of  self 
appear  to  begin  with  an  awareness  of  the  physical  self, 
referred  to  as  the  body  image  or  self  image,  Dixon  (1957) 
observed  the  behavior  of  twins  in  the  presence  of  a mirror 
®®d  suggests  that  at  about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months 
the  child  displays  behavior  which  seems  to  test  identlfi- 
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cation  of  the  mirror  Image  with  the  infant*  s own  physical 


appearance,  Jourard  and  Remy  (1955)  feel  that  attitudes 
toward  the  body  image  are  in  large  part  determined  by  the 
child* s perception  of  parental  reactions  to  his  body. 
Prelinger  (1959)  has  advanced  the  position  that  the  sense 
of  self  develops  pre ;ressively  through  perception  of  body 
parts,  to  awareness  of  psychological  and  intraorganio 
processes,  and  on  to  a sense  of  personal  characteristics, 
possessions,  and  productions.  Although  this  sense  of 
physical  self  is  not  identical  with  the  self  oonoept.  Smith 
(19^0),  in  a factor  analytic  study  of  self  reports,  proposes 
the  body  image  as  part  of  the  early  development  of  the  self, 
and  Gordon  and  Combs  (195$)  comment  on  Dixon*  s twin  study 
(1957)  as  part  of  the  early  development  of  the  self  con- 
cept, As  it  is  presently  defined,  the  self  ooncept  in- 
cludes more  than  the  body  image  and  appears  to  develop 
primarily  through  personal  interaction  with  language  as  a 
crucial  mediator  (Symonds,  1951;,  Shibutanl  (19$!)  has 
concisely  summarised  the  growth  of  the  self  concept.  He 
indicated  that  it  is  gradually  formed  on  the  basis  of  two 
sets  of  sensory  oueoj  direotly  experienced  internal  condi- 
tions and  the  consistent  responses  of  others, 

She  developing  self  concepts  of  children  have  been 
described  as  causative  agents  in  the  behavior  of  children 
(Combs  and  Soper,  19$3)*  Self  perceptions  appear  to  act 
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In  two  interrelated  ways*  The  individual's  understand- 
ing of  his  own  adequacies  and  the  sense  of  worth  accom- 
panying these  perceptions  guide  the  person  to  behave  as 
he  feels  competent  and  to  aot  in  a way  consistent  with 


his  self  view.  Squally  important,  the  perceptions  of 
self  aot  as  a reference  point  for  perceiving  and  organ- 
ising the  external  world.  Sogers  (19^7)  notes  that  be- 

* 

havior  is  not  directly  influenced  or  determined  by  the 
biological  organism  or  cultural  factors,  but  primarily 
by  the  individual* s perception  of  them.  In  his  thera- 
peutic process  he  believes  that  changes  in  behavior  are 
the  result  of  changes  in  self  attitudes.  AM  a central 
determinant  of  behavior,  the  self  concept  has  been  the 
basis  for  numerous  investigations,  and  Lee  and  Lea 
(1953*  P.  200)  feel  that  "our  prediction  of  a person* s 
behavior  in  a situation  is  improved  as  we  better  under- 
stand his  self  concept." 

The  Interplay  of  sex-role  behavior  and  self  con- 
cept is  complex.  The  process  through  which  a child  learns 
to  perceive  himself,  the  sex-related  expectations  that  are 
part  of  his  self  perceptions,  and  his  reactions  to  cul- 
turally urged  sex-role  contribute  to  feelings  of  adequacy 
in  sex-role  and  the  behavior  which  follows. 

Descriptions  of  the  development  of  the  self  oon- 
oept  have  suggested  that  it  is  the  product  of  more  than 
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one  source  of  Information*  Thor©  appears  to  bo  general 
agreement,  however,  that  the  primary  determinant  of 
self  perceptions  is  interaction  with  other  human  beings. 
Helper  (1950,  p.  190)  suggests  that  the  concept  of  self 
develops  as  a result  of  and  in  response  to  the  reactions 
of  slgnif leant  others,  and  he  comments  that  "self  aval- 
nation  attitudes  are  widely  believed  to  arise  rather  di- 
rectly from  evaluations  made  of  the  individual  by  others.* 
As  the  self  develops  in  infancy,  parents— or  equivalent 
figures— provide  the  significant  reactions  to  the  child. 
Kopplts  (195?*  P*  128)  notes  that  his  “findings  suggest 
that  parental  personalities  and  attitudes  have  signif- 
icant effects  on  children’s  self-evaluations  and  on  their 
interpersonal  attitudes.”  Murphy  (19^7)  agrees  that  the 
tendency  to  value  or  not  value  the  self  is  related  to 
parental  approval.  At  later  ages  the  Interactions  which 
are  of  importance  to  self  perceptions  include  a wider 
circle  of  adults  and  increasingly  important  contacts 
with  children  of  the  same  age.  It  is  not  precisely  the 
reactions  of  other®  that  determine  a child*®  self  concept, 
but  his  perceptions  of  these  reactions*  Koppita  (1957, 
p,  120)  emphasized  this,  noting  that  “children  tend 
to  sec  themselves  the  way  they  perceive  others  to 
see  the*.*  Xhe  reactions  of  others  are  important  to 
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the  ohild’s  sense  of  self,  and  these  reactions  are  based 
on  certain  expectations  of  appropriate  sex-related  be- 
havior* 


The  premises  related  to  sex-role  which  guide 
adult  reactions  to  children  are  both  Idiosyncratic  to  the 
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Individual  adult  and  based  on  cultural  expectations 
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(Watson,  1959)*  Although  each  particular  member  of  a 
sooiety  has  learned  some  unique  conceptions  of  appropri- 
ate  behavior  for  boys,  the  role  has  been  comprehensively 
defined  by  our  culture.  Adults  respond  to  a boy  on  the 
basis  of  their  understandings  of  what  boys  are  or  should 
be,  and  this  Includes  an  important,  culturally  defined 
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concept  of  sex-role.  Bernard  (1962,  p.l9*0  has  noted 
this,  commenting  that  "the  child  is  continually  subjected 
to  the  cultural  roles  of  the  sexes  In  sometimes  subtle 


and  sometimes  obvious  ways.  The  obvious  ways  are  In  such 
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admonitions  as  ‘Boys  don’t  cry*  and  Girls  must  be  court- 
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eous*.#  At  a very  early  age  and  with  considerable  per- 
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sistence  a child  is  faoed  with  sex-role  demands  with  which 
he  must  come  to  terms. 


b.ni*.;k»s-v.hrft 


The  child,  faoed  with  adult  expectations  of 
oertaln  sex-related  behaviors,  may  accept  or  reject  these 
standards.  The  child  who  accepts  them  may  be  Influenced 
In  at  least  two  ways.  He  may  adopt  the  adult  definitions 
as  his  own  and  "as  he  Is  judged  by  others  ...  will  tend 
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to  Judge  himself"  (Jersild,  I960,  p*  122),  Further,  his 
sense  of  personal  adequacy  improves  to  the  extent  that  he 
successfully  meets  adult  expectations  and  has  satisfying 
interactions  with  them  (tiuasen  and  Olstler,  1959)*  th© 
child  who  rejects  parental  expectations  of  appropriate 
sex-role  behavior  presumably  fails  to  develop  their  stand- 
ards for  Judgement  and  constructs  his  sense  of  personal 
worth  in  an  atmosphere  of  negative  reactions  from  parents 
and  adults* 

Of  the  studies  relating  the  self  concept  to  human 
behavior,  those  most  pertinent  to  the  present  problem  are 
studies  relating  the  self  perceptions  of  children  to  sex- 
role  development*  Before  investigating  these  studies,  how- 
ever, it  seems  appropriate  to  distinguish  between  studies 
using  an  inferred  self  concept  and  a self  report*  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  kinds  of  research  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Combs  and  Soper  <1963),  Combs,  Soper,  and  Cour- 
son  (1963),  and  Gordon  and  Combs  (1958)*  Illustrative 
studies  using  the  self  report  and  inferred  self  concept  may 
clarify  the  differences*  The  distinction  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  general  theoretical  importance,  but  it  has  a 
speolfio  application  to  the  design  of  this  study*  The 
method  of  assessing  the  self  conoept  developed  for  this  re- 
search  intends,  on  the  basis  of  the  construction  and  admin- 
istration of  the  self  concept  Instrument,  to  employ  a self 
concept  inferred  from  meanings  projected  into  animal  pictures* 
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Characteristic  of  self  report  studies  is  the  use 
of  some  instrument  which  requires  that  the  experimental 


subject  select  words  or  statements  which  do  and  do  not 
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satisfactorily  describe  himself.  Jervis  (1959)  illus- 
trates this  approach.  Asking  his  college-age  subjects 
to  sort  statements  along  a continuum  on  the  basis  of 

• •rfV,  L . 

like-me  - unlike-me  instructions  and  then  an  ideal-no 
sort,  he  correlated  the  results.  Ms  findings  indicate 
that  low  self  sort  women  students  performed  below  the 
level  predicted  by  their  ACS  scores.  Spivak  <1956) 
administered  a ©heck  list  of  self  referent  statenemfcs  to 
assess  the  degree  of  ohildren’s  self  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion. She  suggests  that  her  instrument,  administered 
anonymously,  is  a satisfactory  estimate  of  positive  and 
negative  seif  attitudes.  JPavidson  and  Lang  (I960)  used 
a self  report  technique  and  compared  children’s  self  atti- 
tudes with  the  children’s  percept ions  of  teachers*  reac- 
tions to  them.  Dejung  and  Gardner  (1962)  used  self  re- 
ports and  found  an  Increase  in  toe  accuracy  of  children’s 
self  perceptions  when  compared  with  estimates  made  by 
others.  Perkins  (1953),  using  a Q-sort  of  verbal  state- 
ments, found  that  toe  self  and  ideal  sorts  of  students 
became  increasingly  similar  from  grade  four  to  grade  six. 
She  discrepancy  between  self  and  ideal  sorts,  however, 
remained  slightly  but  consistently  greater  for  boys. 
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111®  increase  In  the  correlation  between  self 
estimates  and  the  estimates  of  others  may  indicate  that 

children  become  more  aoourate  and  more  positive  in  their 

?■ 

self  evaluations,  or  may  mean  that  children  are  simply 
learning  how  to  sort  their  self  estimates  to  be  socially 
acceptable,  rhe  self  report  is  limited  by  the  tendency 
to  report  what  la  socially  desirable,  by  the  degree  to 
which  an  individual  is  aware  of  his  perceptions,  and  by 
restrictions  in  the  symbols  available  to  express  the  self, 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  social  desir- 
ability  has  been  provided  by  Crown© , Stephens,  and  Kelly 
(1961),  Using  a variety  of  self  report  instruments,  they 
found  low  Intercorrelations  among  the  instruments  and  high 
correlations  with  social  desirability,  Parker  (19&H 
compared  results  from  a self  report  instrument  with  the 
self  concept  Inferred  fro®  responses  to  pictures.  He 
found  a low  correlation  between  the  self  report  and  the 
inferred  self  concept,  an  increasing  gap  between  the  two 
when  social  desirability  was  introduced,  and  little  Influ- 

t 

once  from  social  desirability  on  the  inferred  self  concept. 
The  teachers  in  his  study  preferred  the  description  from 
inference  to  the  self  reports,  Parker* s study  explores 
the  difference  between  the  self  concept  when  it  is  infer- 
red and  self  reports, 

Studies  employing  an  inferred  self  concept  simi- 
larly have  their  own  characteristic  approach,  llussen 
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and  Jones  (1957)  studied  differences  In  Interpersonal 
attitudes  of  boys  through  responses  to  Thematic  Apper- 
ception Test  pictures.  May  (1951)  employed  protocols 
from  the  Horsehaeh  to  explore  self  perceptions,  and 
*alsh  (1956)  examined  the  self  concepts  of  underachiev- 
ing boys  using  dolls  and  Driscoll  Play kit  materials. 

An  ingenious  device  was  developed  by  Beloff  and  Beloff 
(1 959)  to  assess  the  self  judgments  of  their  subjeefcs. 

They  presented  pictures  of  two  faces  stereoseoploally— 
a stranger  and  self— and  noted  the  degree  to  which  the 
unconsciously  perceived  self  picture  contributed  to  the 
fused  composite.  LaVerd  (1961)  Inferred  the  self  concept 
from  responses  to  TAT  stories  and  Improved  achievement 
predictions  by  adding  self  estimate  Information  to  Cali- 
fornia Test  of  Mental  Maturity  and  California  Achieve- 
ment Test  scores.  Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  made  Inten- 
sive study  of  the  self  concepts  and  school  achievement  of 
primary  school  children  using  a projective  technique  sim- 
ilar to  those  already  described  and  adding  the  use  of 
trained  observers.  Estimates  were  made  from  two  projec- 
tive tests  and  doll  play.  Graduate  students  trained  In  a 
perceptual  approach  and  experienced  in  rating  the  self 

perceptions  of  children  obs  rved  children  In  classrooms 
and  interviewed  them  briefly  to  determine  the  ratings. 

Among  a number  of  findings.  Combs  and  Soper  found  significant 
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relationships  between  a feeling  of  general  adequacy  and 
behavior  described  as  11  fully  functioning"  and  teacher 
evaluations  of  the  student  as  a "good  child,"  one  gen- 
eral conclusion  is  that  "it  is  possible  to  make  predic- 
tions of  children's  behavior  from  a study  of  their  per- 
ceptual organization"  (p.i33).  Although  less  frequent 
in  the  literature,  an  inferred  self  concept  escapes  some 

' T ' 

of  the  difficulties  of  the  self  report  and  is  sxoro  ap- 
propriate to  self  concept  theory  in  which  the  itmurwil 
Is  grounded. 

Investigations  combining  the  self  concept  and 
an  interest  in  sex-role  have  employed  both  self  reports 
and  an  Inferred  self  concept,  a discussion  of  both  types 
is  included  since  children's  reports  of  themselves  as 
well  as  their  inferred  perceptions  may  contribute  to  the 
background  of  the  present  problem, 

Perkins  (195?)  used  self  reports  and  compared 
self  and  ideal-self  sorts  to  examine  the  changing  self 
perceptions  of  children.  Although  he  was  not  especially 
concerned  with  sex-role  development,  he  noted  that  there 
were  differences  between  masculine  and  feminine  sorts, 
and  that  boys  exhibited  greater  discrepancies  between 
aalf  and  Ideal  than  slxls.  Upsltt  (1958)  assessed  self 
perceptions  with  an  adjective  check  list  and  compared 
them  with  scores  on  the  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale,  Although 
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he  found  a relationship  between  anxiety  and  self  report, 
he  indicates  there  were  no  differences  between  sexes. 
These  self  report  studies  are  comparisons  between  two 
sets  of  self  reported  data,  either  another  sort  of  the 
same  items  or  the  results  of  the  Manifest  Anxiety  soale. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  relating  the  self  report  to 
everyday  masculine  behavior, 

Two  studies  by  Japanese  investigators  explored 
sex-role  through  the  self  eonoept.  English  summaries  of 
the  research  fail *to  indicate  clearly  that  the  self  con- 
cept was  an  inference,  but  their  use  of  pictured  activ- 
ities suggests  that  the  masculinity  or  femininity  of  the 
self  perceptions  may  have  been  an  inference,  Pukushlraa 
and  mirayama  (19 58)  engaged  in  a developmental  study  of 
the  self  concept.  Using  ohildren  from  grades  two,  four, 
and  six  they  noted  that  the  self  concept  becomes  more 
stable  with  age,  and  incidentally  reoorded  differences 
in  the  self  ooncepts  of  girls  and  boys,  Jiamiya  (1959) 
further  developed  the  area  of  sex-role  awareness.  Using 
sorted  pictures  of  toys,  activities,  and  occupations,  he 
found  that  consciousness  of  sex  differences  was  dis- 
cernible at  age  four,  lie  did  not,  however,  attempt  to 
investigate  feelings  of  adequacy  in  the  self  perceptions. 
More  olearly  based  on  an  inferred  self  ooncept  is  an  art- 
icle by  Smith  and  Lebo  (1 95&),  Examining  the  figure 
drawings  of  twelve-year-old  boys,  they  observed  evidence 
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of  varying  sex-role  identification  in  the  figures,  A 
more  extensive  study  of  sex-role  and  self  concept  has 
been  reported  by  Pauls  and  Smith  (1956).  Inferring 
self  oonoepts  from  the  use  of  play  materials  and  selec- 
tions of  pictured  activities,  the  authors  found  aware- 
ness of  differences  in  sex-roles  among  five-year-olds. 
Comparing  self  perceptions  with  children’s  perceptions 
of  their  parents,  their  data  suggest  that  children  learn 
their  perceptions  of  appropriate  sex-roles  through  the 
direct  instruction  of  their  parents.  The  Paul s and 
Smith  study,  like  the  self  report  investigations,  did  not 
attempt  to  compare  self  perceptions  with  a child’s  dally 
behavior. 

Biere  is  little  literature  which  investigates  the 
self  concepts  of  children  in  relation  to  sex-role.  Ihe 
few  available  studies  prefer  to  compare  self  perceptions 
with  self  reports  or  preferences  for  pictured  activities 
and  objects, 

A review  of  the  literature  on  sex-role,  the  self 
concept,  and  their  Interrelations  provides  little  which 
applies  specifically  to  the  present  study,  Previous  in- 
vestigations, however,  do  provide  a background  with  some 
areas  of  agreement.  It  seems  dear  that  children  are 
aware  of  sex-role  differences  at  a very  early  age,  and 
that  they  apply  these  differences  to  themselves.  There 
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seems  to  be  agreement  that  the  development  of  sex- 
appropriate  behavior  Is  Important  for  the  child.  Less 
oertainly,  sex-role  definition  appears  to  be  more  crucial 
for  boy®,  ihe  evidence  on  the  relationship  between  sex- 
role  behavior  and  a sense  of  adequate  masculinity  is 
sparse  and  conflicting,  though  Bernard  (1962,  p.  204} 
believes  that  "in  many  ways  learning  to  accept  ana* a sex 
is  parallel  to  building  a wholesome  concept  of  self, M 
Sutton- Gaith  and  dosenberg  (1961)  found  inadequate  boys 
to  be  anxious,  immature,  and  feminine  In  their  preferences. 
Gray  found  anxious  boys  to  exhibit  more  sex-appropriate 
behavior  than  more  secure  boys,  and  aonzlk  (1951)  found 
no  relationship  between  masculinity  and  femininity  and 
observed  "real  boy*  behavior.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  behavior  of  boys  with  a sense  of  male  adequacy  is 
different  from  the  behavior  of  boy©  with  less  adequate 
masculine  self  concepts,  and  if  there  are  differences 
their  direction  is  not  olear.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
study  will  shed  some  light  on  that  question. 


CHAPTER  III 


D23IGN  OP  THE  STUDY 

It  appears  that  some  children  will  learn  to  feel 
adequate  in  their  defined  sex-roles  while  others  will  fall 
to  develop  a self  concept  which  includes  satisfactory  sex- 
role  adequacy.  A review  of  the  literature  has  suggested 
that  there  is  uncertainty  about  the  behavior  which  accom- 
panies an  adequately  masculine  self  concept. 

There  are.  apparently,  no  absolute  definitions  of 
appropriate  masculine  behavior.  Cultures  - and  presumably 
time  spans  within  a culture  - vary  in  the  expectations  for 
males.  Our  culture  has  developed  some  common  expected 
behaviors  for  boys,  a cultural  stereotype  of  a “real  bo;&" 
This  study  investigates  the  performance  of  boys  in  relation 
to  our  stereotyped  expectations  of  appropriate  behavior  for 
young  boys.  It  examines  whether  boys  who  view  themselves 
as  adequately  or  inadequately  masculine  will  display  dif- 
fering amounts  of  behavior  defined  in  our  sooiety  as  mas- 
culine. it  is  anticipated  that  boys  with  an  adequately 
masculine  self  concept  will  be  masculine  in  behavior. 

Boys  less  adequately  masculine  in  their  self  perceptions 
are  expected  to  be  less  masculine  in  their  behavior. 
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Jhe  population  for  the  study  includes  eighty  boys 
selected  from  the  public  schools  of  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
j?orty  boys  each  at  the  third  and  fourth  grade  levels  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  performance  cm  the  an i 
picture  Q-sort  designed  to  measure  the  adequacy  of  sasou- 
line  self  concepts.  In  each  grade  twenty  boys  were  seleo- 
ted  whose  animal  sorts  suggested  an  adequate  aasouline 
self  concept,  and  twenty  boys  were  selected  whose  animal 
sorts  suggested  an  inadequate  sense  of  masculinity.  The 
boys  were  unselected  for  intelligence,  age,  or  socio- 
economic factors.  All  the  pupils  were  oauo&slana,  and  the 
restriction  on  grade  level  limited  the  ages  to  the  typical 
r&n^e  for  those  grades.  The  schools,  Caroline  Brevard  and 
Lillian  Huedlger,  are  located  in  sections  of  Tallahassee 
whlca  are  middle  and  lower-middle  class.  The  boys  were  of 
predominantly  rural  southern  and  small  southern  city 
backgrounds.  All  eighty  boys  were  rated  on  a behavior 
rating  scale  by  their  teachers.  The  behavior  ratings  of 
the  high  masculine  self  concept  and  low  masculine  self 
concept  groups  were  compared. 

The  general  proposition  tested  was*  "Third  and 
fourth  grade  boys  with  adequate  masculine  self  concepts 
and  boys  with  inadequate  masculine  self  concepts  will 
differ  in  the  degree  to  which  they  display  typically 
boyish  behavior." 
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Definitions » 1.  Adequate  masculine  self  concept  - For 
this  study  it  Is  defined  as  a high  score  in  stale  adequacy 
on  the  animal  picture  sort.  As  Indicated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Instrument,  this  suggests  that  the  boys  see 
themselves  as  physically  capable,  masculine  in  appearance, 
competent  in  relationships  with  other  boys,  and  able  to 
assert  themselves  physically  and  socially, 

2,  Typically  boyish  behavior  - This  is  defined  as  a high 
score  on  the  behavior  rating  soale,  Ihe  scale  consists 
of  twelve  items,  gleaned  from  the  literature,  which  are 
commonly  expected  behaviors  of  young  boys, 

INSTRUMENTS 

Animal  Picture  >3ort 

Description  t To  determine  the  self  concept  a special 
animal  picture  Q-sort  ms  developed,  'Hie  sort  consists 
of  thirty-six  pictures  of  cannon  mammals  selected  from  a 
children* s game.  Animal  Lotto  (Wilton  Bradley  Co,),  on  the 
basis  of  children* s ratings  of  each  animal  (Appendix  I), 
According  to  the  procedure  described  in  this  section,  each 
animal  was  rated  on  two  factors,  male  and  female  adequacy, 
at  three  levels  each;  high,  medium,  and  low* 

^ionole*  The  particular  instrument  developed  as  a basis 
for  inferring  the  self  concept  employs  animal  pictures 
rather  than  verbal  statements  or  pictures  of  human  figures. 
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rhere  are  a number  of  precedents  for  this  approach* 
Herrfcwiob  (i960)  has  used  animal  masks  to  Investigate 
children* s attitudes  toward  parents,  Gorman  (1963)  has 
used  animal  pictures  believing  that  the  child  projects 
useful  material  into  the  animals,  The  Blacky  Pictures 
are  a frequently  used  projective  technique  for  young 
children,  and  in  non-teohnloal  areas  It  may  be  noted  that 
animals  are  widely  used  in  children’s  books,  these  are  not 
usually  the  products  of  a general  position.  They  are  the 
results  of  apparent  convenience  cr  custom,  Beliak  (195*0 
has  advanced  the  Idea  that  children  identify  more  easily 
with  animals  than  humans,  and,  although  this  needs  empir- 
ical support,  It  at  least  provides  a rationale  for  the 
use  of  animal  pictures. 

The  proposed  sort  follows  closely  the  model 
advanced  by  Stephenson  (1953).  He  suggests  assigning 
different  values  to  the  sort  items  and  then  selecting  them 
to  fill  the  cells  of  a balanced  block  design,  There 
appear  to  be  two  advantages  to  this  approach.  In  using  * 
animal  pictures  whose  o on tent  is  not  obvious,  the  possi- 
bility of  random  sorting  must  be  considered.  The  struc- 
tured sort  and  block  design  provide  convenient  tools  to 
indloate  sorting  which  differs  from  random  placements. 
Similarly,  this  approach  provide®  an  opportunity  to  Indi- 
cate not  only  that  an  Individual  has  a high  score,  but 
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that  there  Is  some  statistical  evidence  for  asserting  It* 
Hors  Important  than  the  statistical  technique  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  tails  particular  as  toed  provides  an  especially 
useful  tool  for  i<U  ^graphic  studies  (3urt  end  Stephenson, 
1939).  _ 

vuplls  were  asked  to  select  cone  anlmlo  like 
theaseives  and  others  unlike  themselves,  that  Is,  to  idem* 
tify  with  some  animals  and  not  others*  The  literature 
indicates  that  children  readily  identify  with  animals,  and 
the  animals  have  been  rated  on  their  masculine  character- 
istics by  children  of  the  some  age*  as  indicated  in  the 
results  of  the  animal  sorts  in  a later  chapter,  most  of 
the  boys  tested  for  the  study  selected  masculine  animals 
as  similar  to  themselves*  identification  with  predominan- 
tly masculine  animals  was  the  basis  for  inferring  an  ade- 
quately masculine  self  concept* 

the  following  procedure  was  used  in  rating 
and  selecting  the  pictures* 

l*  starting  with  an  initial  pool  of  forty-eight 
animal  pictures,  thirty  pupils  - beys  and  girl®  - 
each  to  toe  third  and  fourth  grades  at  too  university 
School,  Horton  state  university,  rated  the  animals 
high,  median,  or  low  on  a total  of  twelve  statements* 
The  animal  pictures  were  presented  to  groups  using 
an  opaque  projector* 


2*  ft*e  ratings  ware  oompared  (rank  order  correlations) 
and  fire  statements  were  related,  correlating  at  least 
•79  with  each  other#  the  clustered  ratings  were* 


flatear  statement,  to  tiiildren 

physically  strong  This  animal  Is  strews# 

masculine  appearance  Hits  animal  looks  the  way 

boys  look# 


competent  In  re  la-  This  animal  oan  take  care  of 

tlons  with  others  itself  with  others 


9 , . 

aggressive  In  ibis  animal  Is  likely  to 

response  get  Into  It  with  others# 


physically  attrao-  This  animal  is  attractive 

tive-aaaculine  the  way  boys  are# 


Two  other  ratings  correlated  positively  with  eaoh 
other,  but  negatively,  at  least  -#5**,  with  the  pre- 
vious categories.  They  wares 

sociable  This  animal  likes  to  be 

with  others# 

physically  attrao-  This  animal  is  attractive 

tlve-feainine  the  way  girls  are. 

v # 

The  other  statements  were  unrelated  among  themselves 
or  to  either  of  the  previous  clusters#  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  findings  agree  with  a study  by 
Shgel  and  Bains  (1963).  They  found  that  the  self 
concepts  of  children  were  organized  around  two  factors. 
Interpersonal  relationships  and  personal  attributes 
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suoh  as  bravery , strength,  and  attractiveness.  This 
latter  faotor  is  quit©  similar  to  the  characteristics 
noted  in  the  masculine  ratings. 

3.  Animals  were  selected  for  masculinity  and  feminin- 
ity where  there  was  at  least  75  per  cent  agreement 
among  the  raters. 

4,  Fro®  the  pool  of  forty-eight  animal  pictures 
thirty-six  were  selected  because  they  had  the  appro- 
priate masculine  and  feminine  ratings  to  fill  a bal- 

w. 

anoed  block  design  (Table  1)  for  two  factors  at  three 
levels  each.  Two  factors  at  three  levels  yield  a 
convenient  3*3  table  with  nine  oellsi 

■ ' : ' V - ' 

Table  i 

Animal  Q-Sorfc  Balanced  Block  Design  for  Two  Factors, 

Hale  and  Female  Adequacy,  at  Three  Levels 
Bach,  High,  Medium  and  Low 


High  M A High  F High  M A Medium  F High  M A Low  F 

Medium  8 A High  F Medium  M A Medium  F Medium  H A Low  p 

Low  M A High  F Low  M A Medium  F Low  M A Low  F 


M - Male  Adequacy 


F - Female  Adequacy 
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5*  Initially  nine  animals  were  selected,  eaoh 
having  the  rating  appropriate  to  one  cell.  Three 
additional  sets  of  animals,  nine  to  a set,  were 
selected  to  meet  the  cell  requirements.  The  oris- 
Inal  set  and  three  replications  provide  four  dif- 
ferent animals  in  each  cell,  each  with  the  same 
rating.  The  balanced  block  design  of  animal  pic- 
tures provides  for  an  analysis  of  variance  of  each 
animal  3-sort  to  examine  sorts  for  significant 
trends  in  masculinity  and  femininity, 

Reliability i Presenting  evidence  of  reliability  in  the 
instrument  provides  some  involved  statistical  problems, 
Since  this  study  examines  the  relationship  of  present 
self  perceptions  to  behavior  rather  than  developmental 
changes  in  the  self  concept,  an  estimate  of  internal 
consistency  seemed  most  appropriate.  The  split-half 
coefficient  of  correlation  provides  a test  of  internal 
consistency,  but  could  not  be  directly  employed.  Be- 
cause of  the  forced  distribution  of  the  sort,  the  limited 
number  of  items,  and  the  restricted  number  of  categories 
into  whioh  the  cards  may  be  sorted,  correlations  between 
halves  appear  spuriously  low  and  do  not  meet  the  assump- 
tions underlying  the  correlation  coefficient.  Block 
(1961)  notes  this  difficulty  with  the  California  Q~sort 
and  comments  that  there  is  no  way  to  establish  an  ap- 


propria to  curve  on  which  to  base  decisions  of  significance 
when  examining  the  correlations  between  sorts.  Block * s 
solution  is  to  treat  each  sort  as  a score  and  then  to  com- 
par©  them, 

Shear©  is  another  avenue  which  seemed  open  to  the 
present  study.  In  the  design  there  are,  in  effect,  four 
Identical  sots  of  nine  cards  each,  referred  to  as  repli- 
cations, The  procedures  applied  to  a sort  were  the  P wax 
test  for  homogeniety  of  variance  and  analysis  of  variance, 
yhile  the  F max  test  is  intended  to  locate  sorts  which  do 
not  meet  experimental  conditions,  it  serves  as  a split- 
half  (in  this  case  split-quarter)  test  for  reliability. 

The  P max  test  examines  the  variances  of  the  replications* 
By  comparing  the  difference  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  variance-  ^aong  the  four  sets  of  cards  it  indi- 
cates whether  the  four  replications  are  consistent  in 
their  sorting.  The  procedure  is  quite  similar  to  compar- 
ing odd-even  items  from  a test.  A sort  which  meets  the 
p max  test  Indicates  that  no  set  of  nine  cards  lias  been 
sorted  deteotably  different  from  the  other  similar  sets. 
The  analysis  of  variance  further  suggests  internal  con- 
sistency where  there  is  a high  masculine  score  at  the 
5 per  cent  level  of  confidence. 

Main!  strat  Ion ; The  sorts  were  administered  to  two  boys 
at  a time,  one  at  each  end  of  a table.  Their  views  of 
eaoh  other*  s sorts  were  obscured  by  a brlefoase  and  other 
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materials*  In  front  of  each  boy  seven  3x5  cards  were 
arranged  to  indicate  locations  for  the  sort*  On  the  left 
the  card  read  "Like  Me*"  on  the  right  the  card  read 
"Unlike  Re*"  Laoh  of  the  seven  cards,  including  the  five 
between  the  extremes,  had  the  number  of  animal  pictures 
which  could  be  placed  in  that  location*  The  animal  pic- 
tures were  shuffled  and  spread  at  each  end  of  the  table 
before  each  boy  entered  the  room*  The  boys  were  asked  to 
sort  the  pictures  as  follows i 

Look  over  all  the  animal  pictures  in  front  of  you. 
Pick  out  those  animals  that  are  like  you  and  place 
them  on  this  side  (points  to  pupil's  left).  The  ani- 
mals that  are  not  like  you  go  on  this  side  (points 
to  pupil's  right).  All  the  animals  have  tails  and 
four  legs  so  you  cannot  decide  that  way*  Think  of 
how  the  animals  are  and  decide  if  they  or®  like  you 
or  not  like  you.  The  animals  that  are  most  like  you 
go  her©  (indicates  extreme  left  location),  and  you 
may  place  two  pictures  there.  (Indicates  extreme 
left  card  and  prooedes  to  right).  The  animals  that 
arc  something  like  you  go  here,  and  you  may  place 
five  plotures  there*  The  animals  that  are  a little 
bit  like  you  go  here,  and  you  may  place  seven  cards 
there.  The  animals  that  are  in  between  30  here,  and 
you  may  place  eight  cards  there*  The  animals  that 
are  a little  bit  not  like  you  go  hare,  and  you  may 
place  seven  cards  there*  The  animals  that  are  some- 
thing not  like  you  go  here,  and  you  may  place  five 
oards  there.  The  animals  that  are  not  like  you  at 
all  30  here,  and  you  may  place  two  oards  there* 

0*  K,  go  ahead. 

The  piotures  were  placed  in  a seven- point  forced  distri- 
bution approximating  a platykurtio  normal  curve  as  in 
Table  2. 
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Table  2 


Distribution  of  the  Animal  pictures 
and  Scoring  of  the  Items 


Score 


Frequency 


*.7  6 5 ^ , 3 « 1 

..2  5 7 8 7 5 2 


Like  He  * 


Unlike  Me 


the  basis  of  Block's  suggested  criterion  for  the  number  of 
categories*  Block  (1961)  feels  that  the  cumber  of  cate- 
gories is  determined  by  the  limit  to  which  subjects  may 
profitably  discriminate*  Block  uses  a nine  point  distri- 
bution for  adults*  this  seemed  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
third  and  fourth  graders.  The  forced  distribution  was 
ehosen  since  it  is  supported  by  both  Stephenson  (1953) 
and  Block  (1961)*  The  latter  notes  that  an  unforced 
distribution  may  result  in  fewer  discriminations*  that 
it  Is  not  more  reliable*  and  the  resulting  data  are  un- 
wieldy and  sometimes  unworkable.  The  shape  of  the  dis- 
tribution* platykurtio  normal*  is  preferred  by  Stephenson. 

The  animal  picture  sort  and  the  balanced  block 
design  permit  analysis  of  the  Q-sorts  to  Indicate  those 
which  differ  significantly  from  chance  In  the  direction 
of  high  or  low  masculinity*  high  or  low  femininity,  or  an 
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Interactive  combination,  Hie  present  study  is  concerned 
only  with  sorts  high  and  low  in  masculinity*  Hie  forty 
students  selected  as  the  high  masculine  self  concept 
group  sorted  masculine  at  or  above  the  5 per  cent  level 
of  confidence*  The  forty  students  seleoted  as  the  low 
masouline  self  concept  group  were  the  forty  lowest  mas- 
culine scores*  They  were  not  required  to  meet  a test  of 
significance. 

BEHAVIOR  HATING  SCALE  (APPENDIX  II) 

Descriptions  Hie  scale  is  composed  of  twelve  items,  each 
rated  on  a five-point  socle*  The  items  are  behaviors 
which  intend  to  describe  masculine  behavior  in  our  so- 
ciety* It  was  constructed  for  this  study  from  descrip- 
tions of  the  behavior  of  young  boys*  Teachers  were  asked 
to  rate  selected  boys  on  each  of  the  items,  and  the  intro- 
duction to  the  scale  oriented  teachers  to  rating  normal 
behavior  rather  then  problems. 

nationals i The  use  of  teacher  ratings  of  classroom  behav- 
ior occurs  frequently  in  the  literature,  cattail  and 
Peterson  (1959)  observe  that  teacher  ratings  of  behavior 
indicate  considerable  oertalnty  and  uniqueness,  Davidson 
and  Lang  (I960)  have  used  teacher  ratings  In  a self  con- 
cept study,  and  Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  have  similarly  used 
teacher  ratings  as  comparative  external  data  in  a self 
concept  study  of  young  children.  The  behavior  scale  is 


composed  of  items  drawn  from  descriptions  of  adequate 
boys.  Their  sources  are  a number  of  texts  on  psychology, 
articles,  and  a book  for  parents, 

Matson  (1959)  notes  that  in  our  society  boys  are 
more  aggressive  than  girls,  Inclined  to  join  in  rougher 
games  and  horseplay  and  to  express  anger  physically, 

Lee  and  Lee  (1958)  observe  that  boys  are  more  likely  to 

I MM®Mi  MM  .iri.c.  Ml  cr:::.r:'  U . | ft ) M M»l 
mented  on  the  disparate  interests  of  boys  and  girls. 

Combs  and  doper  (I963)  have  employed  the  categories  "out- 
going* and  "acceptable  to  boys,"  In  a book  for  parents 
Spook  (19^6)  has  warned  that  young  boys  are  likely  to  be 
unconcerned  with  manners  and  dress,  that  they  are  predis- 
posed to  be  independent  rather  than  conforming  to  adult 
standards,  and  that  peer  group  mores  are  a powerful  al- 
ternative to  adult  codes,  These  descriptions  are  the 
materials  for  constructing  the  behavior  rating  scale, 
i'bese  various  items  are  not  advanced  in  this  study  a© 
either  accurate  descriptions  or  satisfactory  ideals  of 
masculinity.  They  are  used  as  examples  of  behavior  whioh 
is  expected  of  a "real  boy*  in  our  culture,  These  socially 
imposed  stereotypes  are  the  raw  material  of  the  sex-role 
children  are  expected  to  assume,  and  for  this  study,  the 
behavior  whioh  adequate  and  inadequate  boys  may  display. 
Construction*  The  sorle  is  designed  so  that  a score  of 


five  indicates  high  masculine  performance  on  each  item, 

A score  of  one  represents  low  masouline  behavior.  The 
highest  possible  total  score  is  sixty  and  suggests  gener- 
ally high  masculine  behavior.  Total  scores  of  thirty- 
six  and  twelve  represent  the  midpoint  and  low  masculinity 
respectively,  a second  administration  of  the  scale  was 
obtained  from  some  teachers  to  cheek  the  scale's  relia- 
bility, Phis  second  form  had  its  items  scrambled,  but 
was  otherwise  identical  with  the  scale  in  Appendix  II, 
ileUabjlity  and  Validity  * the  validity  of  the  scale  is 
indicated  by  its  construction  and  the  results  of  its  admin- 
istration, The  items  were  drawn  from  the  literature  on 
children,  and  teachers  presumably  participate  in  the  cul- 
tural stereotypes  presented  by  the  literature  on  children. 
Teachers  rating  the  boys  for  the  study  had  mean  ratings 
for  all  boys  of  44,6,  well  on  the  masculine  end  of  the 
scale,  and  no  individual  teacher  provided  a mean  rating 
for  her  boys  below  the  midpoint  on  the  scale.  The  behav- 
ior rating  scale  appears  to  be  associated  with  boyish 
behavior. 

Evidence  for  the  reliability  of  the  scale  is  based 
on  test- re tost  procedure.  All  eight  teachers  from  Caroline 
Brevard  were  asked  to  re  rate  their  students  one  month 
following  the  original  ratings  as  a check  on  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  instrument,  as  described  later,  the  rating 
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scale  was  scored  In  two  ways.  Saw  scores  were  obtained 
based  on  the  five -point  scale,  m addition,  standard 
scores  were  derived  from  each  teacher's  own  rating  pattern, 
me  standard  scores  were  used  in  the  study  to  obviate 
problems  created  by  individual  norms  of  mascul lnity  and 
personal  rating  patterns.  Despite  the  possible  depressing 
effect  of  individual  rating  patterns,  raw  scores  were  used 
to  obtain  a Pearson  Product- Moment  Coefficient  of  Correla- 
tion on  the  total  group  of  eighty  students  rated  by  the 
teachers.  The  correlation  for  the  scale  was  .70,  signi- 
ficant at  the  .01  level  of  confidence,  as  further  evi- 
dence, rank  order  coefficients  were  obtained  for  each 
teacher.  Sho  was  selected  because  of  the  low  number  of 
scales  rated  by  each  teacher  (N  m 10).  The  results  are 
presented  in  table  3. 


Table  3 

Behavior  Bating  Scale  Test- detest  Bank  Order 
Coefficients  for  Individual  Teachers 


ms&si 

mi 

l22S*m 

Grade 

mi 

u 

3 

•2? 

5. 

k 

.72 

2# 

3 

.76 

6. 

U 

.70 

h 

3 

.67 

7. 

k 

.92 

3 

.68 

8. 

.79 

Mean  Bho 

for  All 

Teachers- 

.75 

TBEATHSNT  OF  THB  DATA 

Lliere  wore  two  sots  of  data  treated  in  the  study, 
the  animal  sort  and  the  behavior  rating  soalo.  The  animal 
sort  was  examined  using  the  statistical  approach  suggested 
Stephenson  (1953)  and  the  scale  was  treated  for  differences 
between  means* 

Ihe  results  of  the  animal  picture  sorts  were  rcoorded 
on  a worksheet  (Appendix  III)  and  were  examined  initially 
with  an  ? max  test  for  hoaogoniety  of  variance#  Walker 
and  lev  (1953)  have  suggested  this  as  a satisfactory  test 
for  most  purposes.  The  second  procedure  was  to  subject  each 
sort  to  an  analysis  of  variance.  Sorts  which  indicated  a 
predominence  of  ml©  adequacy,  high  scores  in  the  top  row 
of  cells  of  the  3*3  table,  at  the  5 per  cent  level  of 
confidence  were  used  for  the  forty  male  adequate  pupils* 

Sort®  which  indicated  low  sale  adequacy  in  the  top  sow  of 
cells  were  used  as  the  low  masculine  self  concept  group* 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  analysis  of  mriance  was  per- 
formed on  each  individual  sort  rather  than  groups,  A 
great  many  sorts  were  discarded  from  the  study  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  They  include* 

1,  Sorts  In  which  there  were  obvious  mechanical 
errors  either  in  administration  or  recording* 

2,  sorts  which  were  neither  high  male  adequate  in 
the  analyst*  of  variance,  nor  particularly  low, 

3*  Sorts  which  were  high  in  a factor  other  than 

ml©  adequacy,  or  where  there  was  an  Interaction 
effect* 
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4.  Sorts  by  boys  who  could  not  be  adequately  rated 
by  teachers,  e,  g,  new  students* 

A modification  in  the  treatment  of  the  rating 
scales  was  used  to  weaken  the  possible  Influence  of  Idio- 
syncratic norms  of  masculinity  and  tendenoles  to  cheek 

only  a particular  end  of  the  scale,  Eaoh  teacher  was 

» 

asked  to  rate  ten  pupils  fro®  her  class,  two  or  three 
pupils  for  the  study  and  the  remainder  randomly  selected 
to  complete  ten  ratings  for  each  teacher*  A mean  and 

• **  • • • • • t 1 . 1 ’ • ■ ■ ; ; • •-  , 

standard  deviation  was  computed  on  each  teacher* s ten 
ratings,  and  raw  scores  were  oonverted  to  T scores*  A 
rating  scale  Is  then  high  or  low  in  terms  of  the  Individ- 
ual teacher* a standard  of  masculinity  and  takes  Into  account 
personal  tendenoles  to  keep  the  range  of  discriminations 
constant*  The  T scores  for  the  high  masculine  adequate 
and  low  masculine  adequate  groups  were  compared  in  the  study* 
Pupils  were  separated  Into  two  groups  on  the  basis 
of  their  self  concepts  Inferred  from  an  animal  picture  Q- 
sort.  Cine  group  was  selected  as  having  high  masculine  self 
concepts  because  their  sorts  Indicated  Identification  with 

predoninently  masculine  animals.  The  comparison  group  was 

0 

selected  because  their  animal  picture  sorts  suggested  a 
low  masculine  self  concept*  Both  groups  were  rated  hy 
teachers  on  behavior  considered  masculine  In  our  society* 

Mean  ratings  on  the  behavior  scale  for  the  two  groups  were 
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compared  to  examine  differences  In  the  behavior  of  boys 
who  perceive  themselves  as  adequately  masculine  and  boys 
less  adequate  in  their  masoullne  self  perceptions. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  DATA 

The  data  may  be  conveniently  presented  in  three 
sets,  The  results  of  the  administration  of  the  instru- 
ment used  to  infer  the  self  ooneept  Is  discussed  first. 

The  general  results  of  the  behavior  rating  scale  provide 
the  seoond  set  of  data  examined.  Final l-,  the  data  oom- 
parins  the  high  and  low  masculine  self  concept  groups  and 
testing  the  hypotheses  for  the  study  complete  the  analysis. 
Animal  picture  ^ sorts  were  administered  to 
ninety  boys  in  the  third  grade  and  seventy  boys  in  the 
fourth  grade,  of  these,  forty  (twenty  in  eaoh  grade) 
met  the  requirements  of  a high  male  adequate  factor  signif- 
icant at  the  5 p#r  cent  level  of  confidence,  the  forty 
( twenty  in  each  grade)  sorts  lowest  in  male  adequacy  were 
selected  to  represent  the  comparison  group,  of  the  re- 
maining sorts,  thirty-seven  were  discarded.  Thirteen  of 
these,  all  from  one  third  grade  class,  were  not  used  be- 
cause of  a difficulty  with  their  behavior  ratings.  The 
balance  of  the  discarded  sorts,  including  a few  high  and 
low  masculine  sorts,  were  omitted  because  of  mechanical 
errors  in  administration  or  recording,  or  because  analysis 
of  variance  indicated  an  interaction  effect,  Forty- three 
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sorts  were  hJLsh  la  iiale  adequacy,  but  they  were  short  of 
the  5 per  oent  level  of  confidence,  They  could  not  be 
used  for  the  study,  Bore  third  graders  were  tested  than 
fourth  graders*  Their  sorts  less  often  Indicated  dear 
trends,  and  they  made  more  frequent  mechanical  errors 
during  administration*  The  following  analysis  concerns 
the  forty  high  masculine  and  forty  low  masculine  sorts 
used  for  the  study* 

The  aoores  from  the  Q-sorts  for  each  student  were 
recorded  Ini  3r  3 table  (Appendix  III).  The  interest 
for  this  study  was  in  the  scores  oc curing  in  the  top  row 
of  three  oells*  For  purposes  of  comparison  Table  4 is 
presented*  It  indicates  the  scores  for  each  cell  and  the 
totals  for  each  row  and  column  toward  which  a series  of 
random  sorts  would  tend* 


Table  4 

Theoretically  Expected  random  Scores  for  the 
Block  Design  of  the  Animal  picture  3-sort 


HM  - HP 

16 

HM  - MF 
16 

HM  - LF 

16 

HOW 

Total 

48 

MM  - HP 

MM  - MF 

KM  - LP 

16 

16 

16 

48 

LH  - HP 

LM  - HP 

LM  - LP 

16 

16 

16 

48 

Column 

Totals  48 

48 

48 

H - High 

M - Medium 

L - Low 

M - Hale  Adequacy 

P - Female  Adequacy 

fable  5 presents  the  sell  scores  and  row  and  column  totals 

* 

obtained  for  the  high  male  adequate  group,  Hie  scores  are 
means  computed  from  the  indiirldual  analyses  of  variance 
for  the  third  and  fourth  grade  high  masculine  self  concept 
group. 

Table  5 

Mean  scores  from  Analyses  of  variance  of  Animal  picture 
r-sorts  - High  Masoullne  Self  Concept  Group 


HM 

- HP 

m - HP 

HM 

- IF 

How  Totals 

21 

19 

20 

60 

MM 

- HP 

MM  - MP 

MM 

- L? 

l4 

13 

9 

15 

42 

LX 

- HP 

U ! - MF 

LM 

- LP 

16 

13 

13 

42 

Column 

Totals 

51 

45 

48 

H - High 

M - Medium 

L 

- Low 

ft  — 

Male  Adequacy 

* 

F - Female  Adequacy 

fable  6 presents  the  cell  scores  and  row  and  column 

c 

totals  for  the  low  sale  adequate  group.  The  scores 
are  computed  from  the  Individual  analyses  of  variance 
for  the  third  and  fourth  grade  low  masouline  self  con- 
cept group* 
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Table  6 

Mean  Score3  from  Analyses  of  Variance  of  Animal  picture 
Q- Sorts  - Low  Hascullno  self  Concept  Group 


m 

- HP 

19 

HH  - MF 

15 

RM 

- LP 
10 

Row  Totals 
44 

m 

- HP 

m - hp 

RK 

- L? 

16 

16 

17 

49 

JM 

- HP 

LM  - MP 

LM 

- LP 

19 

16 

16 

51 

Column 

Totals 

54 

4? 

43 

, . 

H 

- High 

H - Medium 

L 

- Low 

■ - 

M - 

Hale  Adequacy 

P - Female  Adequacy 

The  total  soores  for  the  top  row  - sensitive  to  masculine 
adequacy  - differ  substantially.  Although  the  soores  of 
the  low  group  are  lower  than  the  soores  of  the  high  group 
in  eaoh  high  masculine  oell,  the  greatest  difference  occurs 
In  the  third  cell,  high  masculine  and  low  feminine,  appar- 
ently this  eell  contributes  most  heavily  to  differences 
between  high  and  low  masculine  sorts.  The  high  male  ade- 
quate sorts  do  not  differ  greatly  between  grade  levels.  As 
Indicated  in  Table  ?,  oell  soores  in  grades  three  and  four 
are  similar,  and  their  totals  for  the  first  row  are  the 
same.  The  data  Indicate  that  the  high  masculine  self 
oonoept  group  seleoted  animals  high  In  male  adequacy  in 
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contrast  to  the  low  aasoullne  self  concept  group  which 
selected  an  Inals  medium  and  low  in  male  adequacy  as  slmi- 
lar  to  themselves. 

liable  ? 

Kean  scores  from  Analyses  of  Variance  of  Animal  pioture 
1-Sorts  - High  Masculine  self  Concept  Group  - Top 
Bows  for  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  and  Total 


m - HP 

m - t? 

Gr.  3 22 

19 

19 

60 

Gr.  4 21 

19 

20 

60 

Total  21 

19 

20 

60 

H - High 

M - Medium 

L - Low 

H - dale  Adequacy 

P - Female  Adequacy 

The  basis  for  selecting  high  male  adequate 
students  was  an  analysis  of  variance  of  each  individ- 
ual animal  sort.  The  results  of  the  individual  analyses 
of  variance  for  each  student  in  the  high  masculine  self 
concept  group  are  presented  in  Table  3.  Each  of  the 
boys  seleoted  for  the  high  masculine  self  concept  group 
sorted  significantly  high  In  male  adequacy  on  the  anf  m».| 
picture  Q-sort  at  the  5 per  cent  level  of  confidence 
or  better. 


Table  8 
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Results  of  Analyses  of  variance  - Score  and  Test 
for  Significance  of  Row  1,  ml©  Adequaoy  - 
High  Masculine  self  Concept  Boys 


Soy 

Row  1 
Score 

P 

Ratio 

Sign! flounce 
Level 

Boy 

Row  1 

Score 

V 

Ratio 

Significance 

Level 

1 

58 

3*80 

.05 

1 

61 

5.20 

.05 

2 

59 

6.04 

.01 

2 

60 

4.94 

.05 

2 

58 

Hi 

.05 

3 

59 

3.69 

.05 

4 

59 

4.58 

.05 

4 

59 

6.09 

.01 

5 

59 

4.10 

.05 

5 

6l 

9.40 

.01 

6 

60 

3.91 

.05 

6 

60 

6.50 

.01 

7 

59 

3.36 

.05 

7 

60 

3.9S 

.05 

8 

60 

14.20 

•01 

8 

62 

6.25 

.01 

9 

60 

4.2  9 

.05 

9 

63 

7.00 

.01 

10 

P 

9.00 

.01 

10 

60 

3.63 

.05 

11 

61 

6*5^ 

.01 

11 

61 

7.36 

.01 

12 

60 

8.60 

.01 

12 

62 

5.71 

• 01 

60 

10.70 

.01 

13 

59 

3.50 

.05 

14 

60 

4.90 

.05 

14 

62 

6.13 

.01 

ii 

59 

3.75 

.05 

15 

60 

4.59 

.05 

16 

3.7° 

.05 

16 

59 

4.30 

.05 

17 

60 

4.43 

.05 

17 

60 

4.36 

.05 

13 

64 

9.60 

.01 

18 

59 

3.70 

• 05 

19 

59 

3.90 

.05 

19 

58 

4.35 

.05 

20 

59 

4.59 

.05 

20 

61 

5.25 

.05 

Grade  3 

Grade  4 

The  behavior  rating  scale  was  completed  by  fourteen 
teachers  in  two  schools.  One  set  of  ratings  was  discarded 


because  all  the  boys  in  that  class  had  very  similar  an  1ml 
sort  scores,  and  the  method  of  scoring  the  behavior  rating 
soales  forced  high  and  low  rankings  on  a group  with  apparent 
similar  self  perceptions.  Each  teacher  rated  ten  students, 
and  a mean  for  the  teacher*  s rating  scales  was  computed. 

Raw  scores  for  each  teacher  were  converted  to  f soores 

$**if  V 
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based  on  her  own  rating  pattern,  The  comparison  between 
high  and  low  masculine  self  concept  groups  was  node  using 
T so  ores  on  the  behavior  rating  scale,  Table  9 summarizes 
the  ratings  by  teachers  in  raw  scores * It  should  be  noted 
that  the  scale  has  a maximum  possible  soore  of  sixty  (high 
masculine  behavior),  a minimum  possible  score  of  twelve 
(low  masculine  behavior),  and  a midpoint  of  thirty-six. 

Table  9 


Summary  of  Teachers*  Ratings  - Behavior  Bating 
Scale  aaw  scores,  N for  Saoh  Teaoher  « 10, 


Teacher 

Mean 

— 

Standard 

Deviation 

Teaoher  Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

1. 

5? 

6,2 

1.  49 

9.3 

2. 

46 

4,4 

2.  4S 

6.4 

3. 

a 

7*9 

3.  44 

10.0 

4. 

14,1 

4.  36 

7.5 

5. 

40 

6,4 

5.  45 

10,5 

6, 

33 

3.3 

6.  43 

8.9 

7.  44 

Grade  3 

12.6 

Grade 

4 

All  Teachers- 

Mean  - 44.6 

standard 

Deviation  - 8,7 

The  table  indicates  that  teaohers  generally  rated  their 
pupils  high  in  masculine  behavior,  only  one  teaoher  is  as 
low  as  the  midpoint  of  the  behavior  scale,  and  the  mean 
rating  for  all  teachers  is  above  the  midpoint,  variations 
among  teachers  in  means  and  standard  deviations  suggest 
that  either  teaohers  do  have  idiosyncratlo  rating  patterns. 


or  there  are  differences  among  classes.  The  behavior 
rating  scale  provides  the  data  with  which  the  high  and 
low  masculine  self  oonoept  groups  were  compared , 

There  were  five  null  hypotheses  to  be  tested* 

Hie  first  Is  a comparison  of  the  high  and  low  groups  with 
both  third  and  fourth  graders  included. 
imeral  iiull  ypothesle*  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  mean  total  scores  on  the  behavior  rating  scale 
between  boys  sorting  high  male  adequate  and  boys  sorting 
low  male  adequate  on  the  animal  picture  sort*  The  data 
for  the  two  groups  of  forty  eaoh  were  analyzed  using  a 
two-tailed  test  for  independent  means*  Table  10  indicates 
the  results  of  this  analysis* 

* 

Table  10 

t ; 

Behavior  Bating  Scale  ae suits  for  High  and  Low 
ilasouline  self  Concept  Third  and  Fourth 
Grade  Boys  - BBS  T Scores  Used 


ulgh  masculine  Self  Concept  jj» w msouline  ,3lf  Concept 

N***.«***,  *•*••*,.  *•••*40  N*«  * ,40 

lean 45  Mean 53 

Standard  Deviation..*..  8.5  standard  Deviation. * . ?*8 

Standard  Error.........  1.3  standard  Error.......  1,2 

% - Xj,  « 8 3qx  * 1*8  Af  «*  38 

Z a 4,44  Slgnif.  Level  « .01 


The  difference  between  the  two  means  is  significant  and 
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leads  to  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  at  the  .01  level 
of  confidence.  There  is  a difference  between  the  two  groups 
in  their  behavior,  The  difference,  however,  is  not  between 
masoullne  and  feminine  behavior,  but  between  differing 
degrees  of  masculinity.  The  means  for  both  groups  exceed 
the  midpoint  of  the  rating  scale.  Both  .groups  were  rated 
masculine  in  behavior.  As  predicted,  the  boys  with  ade- 
quately jasouline  self  oonoepts  were  masculine  in  their 
behavior.  The  higher  masculine  behavior  ratings  of  the 
boys  with  inadequately  masculine  self  concepts  was  unex- 
pected and  oontrary  to  the  prediction  for  this  group. 
yypothesls. Ai  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  mean 
total  soores  on  the  behavior  rating  scale  between  fourth 
grade  boys  sorting  high  male  adequate  and  fourth  grade 
boys  sorting  low  mala  adequate  on  the  animal  pioture  sort. 
The  data  for  the  two  groups  of  twenty  each  were  examined 
using  a two-tailed,  pooled  variance  t test  for  independent 
means  of  small  samples.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are 
presented  in  Table  ii.  The  difference  between  the  two 
means  is  significant  and  leads  to  rejection  of  the  null 
hypothesis  at  the  ,0i  level  of  confidence.  As  in  the 
general  hypothesis,  the  means  for  both  groups  occur  on 
the  masoullne  side  of  the  behavior  rating  soale  with  the 
low  masoullne  self  eonoept  group  scoring  at  the  extreme 
masoullne  end  of  the  soale  and  the  high  masculine  self  eon- 
oept group  rated  as  moderately  masculine  in  behavior. 
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liable  11 

Behavior  Bating  Scale  Results  for  High  and  Low 
a soul in e Self  Concept  Fourth  Grade 
Boys  - BBS  T scores  Used 


High  ,-asoullne  Self  Concept 


N* 20 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation, . . , 7,0 

Variance. ............ •43*9 

Sum  of  Squares. ••••••930 


% • \ * 12 

t * 5*^6 


Low  msoullne  self  congest 


N 20 

lean.. 55 

Standard  Deviation,.,  o,3 
variance* •••••••••••• **9,6 

sum  of  squares, ,....9**5 


df  « 13 
Slgnlf,  Level  ■ *01 


SDX  " 2,2 


Hypothesis  s»  There  Is  no  significant  difference  in  mean 
total  scores  on  the  behavior  rating  scale  between  third 
grade  boys  sorting  high  male  adequate  and  third  grade  boys 
sorting  low  male  adequate  cm  the  animal  picture  sort,  the 
data  for  the  two  groups  of  twenty  each  were  examined  using 
a two-tailed,  pooled  variance,  t test  for  Independent 
means  of  small  samples.  The  results  of  the  analysis  are 
presented  In  Table  12,  The  t test  falls  to  indicate  a 
difference  between  the  two  groups  on  the  behavior  rating 
soale  and  the  null  hypothesis  Is  accepted.  There  is  a 
slight  trend,  however,  similar  to  that  found  In  the  pre- 
vious two  hypotheses.  The  mean  of  the  low  masculine  self 
oonoept  group  exceeds  the  mean  of  the  high  group  and  both 
groups  received  high  masouline  ratings. 
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Table  12 

Behavior  Bating  Scale  Results  for  High  and  Low 
i masculine  Self  Conoept  Third  Grade 
Boys  - BRS  T Scores  Used 


liljh,  rasomne  Self  Concept 


N . 20 

Mean* 47 

Standard  Deviation  9.4 
Variance**********  90*0 

Sun  of  Squares* **.1709 

% * * * S0X  * 

t « 1.42 


Low  lasoullne  Self  Conoeot 

N 20 

Mean***** 51 

Standard  Deviation  8*3 
Variance*********  70*3 

Sun  of  Squares* ** 1335 

2.8  df  - 18 

not  significant 


Table  13 

Behavior  Bating  scale  Results  for  Hypotheses 
C and  D - BB3  T Scores  Used 


A*  High  Masculine  Self  Concept  - Hypothesis  C 


Third  Grade 

20 

Mean***************  47 

Standard  Deviation*  9*4 
Variance***********  90*0 

Sun  of  Squares. * . , .1709 

P test  for  pooled  variances 


fourth  Grade 


20 

Mean* ••••••*•••*•••  43 

Standard  Deviation,  7*0 
variance* ....... ...  48*9 

Sun  of  Squares.**.*  930 


- 1*84  <*  no  difference 


X3  - X4 


4 ' 

t a*  1*60 


2.5 


df  - ia 


not  significant 


fable  13 *  * Continued 
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8#  Low  Masculine  self  Conoept  - Hypothesis  D 


»•*.. MM  20 

51 

Standard  Deviation*  8*3 
Variance.. .........  70*3 

Sum  of  Squares. . ...1335 


P test  for  pooled  varianoes 


fourth  Grade 


N. .......... .......  20 

can...............  55 

Standard  Deviation.  6.8 
Variance,. 49 .6 


Sun  of  Squares. ... • 945 
- 1.41  • no  difference 


Xj  - Xfc  ■ 4 


sd1  m 2*4  df  * 18 


t » 1.62 


not  significant 


The  remaining  two  hypotheses.  C and  D*  may  be 
treated  together.  They  were  intended  to  check  the  pos- 
sibility of  differences  within  the  high  group  and  within 
the  low  group,  as  indicated  in  Table  13.  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  high  masoullne  self  con- 
cept third  and  fourth  graders,  or  between  low  masculine 
self  concept  third  and  fourth  graders. 

«*e***v.  ««.«*««  it****?. 

SUM8ABX  OP  RESULTS  ■ > 

* * * “ * w 4 } > k 

An  animal  pioture  Q-sort  was  administered  to  160 

third  and  fourth  grade  boys.  Forty  of  the  sorts  were 
high  in  masculine  adequacy,  and  forty  sorts  were  low  in 

that  factor.  On  the  basis  of  this  information  the  ade- 
quate imsoullne  self  oonoept  and  Inadequate  masoullne  self 
oonoept  groups  were  selected  for  the  study. 
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Saeh  teacher  rated  ten  boys  on  twelve  Items 
describing  degrees  of  masoullne  behavior*  The  ratings 
were  analyzed  for  each  teacher,  and  raw  scores  on  the 
soale  were  converted  to  T scores  based  on  each  teacher's 
Individual  rating  pattern.  The  T scores  of  the  high  and 
low  masculine  self  concept  groups  were  examined  for 
differences  In  the  masoulinlty  of  their  behavior. 

?lve  null  hypotheses  were  tested  with  the  data 

3 1 ft  « ».•  *>/»•»..  . 4 * 

- V t*  V * H »,  « >*  * 

from  the  behavior  rating  soale*  Two  null  hypotheses  were 
rejected  at  the  *01  level  of  confidence*  'The  high  and  low 
groups  of  combined  third  and  fourth  graders  and  the  com- 
parison groups  of  fourth  graders  were  different  in  their 
behavior.  Although  both  high  and  low  groups  in  male  ade- 
quate self  perceptions  were  rated  masoullne  In  their 
behavior,  boys  who  viewed  themselves  less  adequately 
masculine  received  higher  ratings  In  masculine  behavior 
than  boys  who  perceived  themselves  to  be  adequately  mascu- 
line. The  remaining  three  null  hypotheses  were  accepted. 
There  was  no  difference  between  high  and  low  self  oonoept 
third  grade  boys  in  their  behavior  ratings,  though  a 
slight  discrepancy  in  means  conformed  to  the  fourth 

* I • » « A * * 4.  0.  * V 

grade  and  combined  grades  patterns.  There  were  no  dif- 
ferences between  high  masculine  self  oonoept  third  and 
fourth  graders,  and  there  were  no  differences  between  third 
and  fourth  graders  low  In  their  masculine  self  concepts. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  relationship  betvreen  the  self  concepts  and 
sex-role  behavior  of  third  and  fourth  grade  boys  has 
been  examined  to  explore  an  area  Infrequently  studied  by 
self  concept  theorists.  Two  groups  of  boys  were  com- 
pared. one  group  was  selected  because  their  animal  pic- 
ture -sorts  suggested  an  adequate  sense  of  masculinity. 
The  second  group  was  selected  because  their  animal  pic- 
ture sorts  suggested  an  inadequately  masculine  self 
concept.  Members  of  both  groups  were  rated  by  their 
teachers  on  a scale  designed  to  measure  masculine  be- 
havior expected  of  young  boys  in  our  society.  The  group 
whose  self  concepts  seemed  adequately  masculine  were 
rated  masculine  in  their  behavior.  The  group  whose  self 
concepts  were  less  adequately  masculine  were  rated  more 
masculine  in  their  behavior. 

Self  oonoept  theory  advances  the  position  that 
self  perceptions  are  determinents  of  behavior,  and  the 
present  study  seems  to  lend  support  to  that  position. 
Differences  in  the  sex-role  behavior  of  the  fourth  grade 
and  total  groups  were  related  to  differences  in  self  per- 
ceptions, but  not  in  the  direotlon  predloted.  A number 
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of  conclusions  for  t He  forth  grade  boys  and  the  third 
and  fourth  grade  boys  combined  seem  warranted. 

1.  Perceived  masculine  adequacy  is  related  to  masouline 
behavior. 

2,  A high  masculine  self  concept  is  associated  with 
moderately  masculine  behavior. 

3.  A low  masculine  self  concept  is  associated  with 
extremely  masculine  behavior. 

4,  There  are  no  differences  attributable  to  grade  level 
in  the  relationship  between  self  concept  and  sex- 
role  for  third  and  fourth  grade  boys. 

Earlier  studies  examining  the  Influence  of  a 
sense  of  masculine  adequacy  on  the  behavior  of  boys 
have  presented  oon fliotlng  evidence.  Sutton- Smith  and 
Rosenberg  (I960)  compared  performance  on  the  Manifest 
Anxiety  Scale  with  children's  game  preferences.  Their 
data  indicated  that  anxious  boys  were  feminine  and  im- 
mature in  their  game  preferences.  A further  study 
( Sutton- Smith  and  Hosenber-,  1961)  suggested  that  im- 
pulsive boys  were  higher  in  their  selection  of  feminine 
games  than  more  mature  and  controlled  students.  Their 
work  suggests  that  inadequate  and  anxious  boys  tend  to  be 
low  in  the  masculinity  of  their  behavior,  tfonsik  (1951) 
more  directly  approaohed  the  present  problem  of  "boyish" 
behavior.  She  inferred  masculinity  from  toy  preferences 
and  related  this  to  ratings  of  "real  boy"  behavior. 

Honzlk  reports  (p.  33)  that  "no  relationship  was  obtained 
between  a boy's  reputation  for  being  a 'Heal  aoy*  and  the 
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2*~P  soores."  a study  by  Gray  (1957)  bad  completely  dif- 
ferent results*  She  compared  performance  on  the  Mani- 
fest Anxiety  ;3oale  with  peer  ratings  of  masculine  behavior* 
Gray  reports (p*  233)  that  "children  high  in  anxiety  were 
found  to  be  significantly  more  sex-appropriate  in  behavior 
than  children  low  in  anxiety.*  Ihe  present  data  lend 
support  to  Gray's  findings.  At  least  for  fourth  grade 
boys,  inadequately  masculine  self  concepts  were  found  to 
be  related  to  a very  high  degree  of  masculine  behavior. 

It  is  tentatively  suggested  that  Gray's  results 
and  the  present  findings  may  be  explained  by  the  greater 
need  for  boys  whose  self  perceptions  are  less  masculine 
to  display  the  sex* role  behavior  demanded  of  them  in  our 
society*  Adequately  masculine  self  concepts  were  found 
in  this  study  to  be  associated  with  masculine  ratings  on 
t ie  oehavior  rating  scale*  The  means  for  all  groups  of 
adequately  masculine  self  concept  boys  indicated  masculine 
behavior*  It  appears  that  an  adequate  sense  of  oasoulinlty 
is  related  to  moderately  boyish  behavior.  For  the  low 
masoullne  self  oonoept  group,  uncertainty  in  the  mascu- 
line role  seems  to  result  in  even  more  intense  masoullne 
activity. 

Hie  results  of  the  animal  Q-sorta  question  a 
basio  assumption  in  the  present  study,  or  they  provide 
support  for  the  work  of  &igel  and  Seine  (1963),  Hie  animal 
pictures  were  rated  on  two  factors,  male  and  female 
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adequacy,  and  a balanced  blook  design  ms  construe  ted  to 
aoooaodfite  these  factors  at  three  levels*  The  male 
adequacy  factor  Included  correlated  ratings  on  physical 
strength,  masculine  appearance,  aggressiveness  In  response, 
and  competence  in  dealing  with  others*  Female  adequaoy  in- 
cluded two  ratings,  sociability  and  feminine  appearance* 
Bhgel  and  aalne  inferred  self  perceptions  from  a game, 
and  they  factor  analyzed  the  results.  Their  findings 
suggest  two  major  factors  present  in  the  self  concepts  of 
children*  There  were  personal  faotors  similar  to  those 
in  the  present  masculine  ratings  of  the  animal  pictures 
and  a second  factor  related  to  interpersonal  relations 
similar  to  the  sociability  in  the  female  adequate  ratings 
of  animal  pictures*  It  was  observed  in  the  course  of  admin- 
istering and  scoring  the  animal  sort,  and  it  is  noticeable 
in  tables  4 and  5t  that  students  high  in  masculinity  tend 
to  score  higher  than  random  expectations  on  female  adequacy* 
The  mean  score  for  female  adequaoy,  oolumn  1 in  Table  5, 
is  51  for  high  male  adequafcea  where  a score  of  48  repre- 
sents the  midpoint  for  any  row  or  oolumn*  It  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  tjt-sort  design  separated  the  two  factors 
found  by  Ehgel  and  aaine  or  artificially  fragmented  a 
global  sense  of  adequaoy,  The  > sorts  hint  at  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  might  have  been  more  fruitful  to  assess 
a sense  of  general  adequaoy  and  relate  it  to  sex-role 
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behavior  rather  than  to  employ  a specific  estimate  of 
perceived  adequacy  In  the  male  role* 

Hie  relationship  of  the  self  concept  to  sex-role 
behavior  In  boys  has  been  the  focal  point  of  the  research* 
but  there  were  additional  purposes  In  the  design*  Stephen- 
son* 8 technique  has  been  suggested  as  especially  adaptable 
to  research  on  self  perceptions*  but  It  has  been  Infre- 
quently used*  The  possibility  of  using  animal  pictures  to 
assess  perceptions  of  children  was  also  of  interest*  Ex- 
perience with  these  may  suggest  further  lines  of  inquiry* 
Stephenson’s  3-teohnlque  has  two  facets,  the  use 
of  verbal  statements  for  sort  Items  and  an  experimental 
design*  His  use  of  verbal  statements  was  rejected  be- 
cause they  are  self  reports,  inappropriate  for  the  study 
of  an  Inferred  self  ooncept*  His  design*  however,  was 
adapted  to  the  present  study.  Animal  plotures  were  as- 
signed meanings  on  the  basis  of  children’s  perceptions  and 
then  selected  to  oomplete  a balanced  blook  design  suited 
to  analysis  of  variance,  Biis  procedure  to >3  seemed  more 
defensible  than  the  customary  seleotlon  of  Q-sort  Items 
because  they  appear  appropriate  and  then  employing  them 
where  their  relationship  to  other  Items  and  their  oon- 

'V 

trlbutlon  to  the  total  sort  is  unclear;  Sals  eeems  to  be 
the  major  strength  of  the  technique*  The  Q-sorts  may  be 
constructed  to  fit  a particular  theoretical  position*  a 
notable  Improvement  over  most  Q-eort  applications* 
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Finally*  once  the  statistical  procedure  has  been  Tforked 
out,  there  are  so  many  constants  In  the  computations 
that  analysis  Is  quite  simple. 

The  disadvantage  of  Stephenson’s  design  in  the 
present  study  has  been  formidable,  only  one  factor, 
masculine  adequaoy  in  the  self  oonoept,  ms  of  interest. 
Analysis  of  the  sorts,  however,  provided  data  which 
had  to  be  ignored,  and  relationships  appeared  for  which 
there  ms  no  provision  in  the  study.  Using  a very  simple 
arrangement  of  two  faotors  at  three  levels  for  the  animal 
pictures  resulted  in  interaotion  effects  and  a variety  of 
combinations.  Some  sorts  were  high  in  male  and  female 
adequaoy,  low  in  both,  or  high  in  one  and  low  in  the 
other.  The  technique  posed  more  questions  than  it  clar- 
ified. Stephenson’s  approaoh,  to  be  used  effeotively, 
should  be  part  of  a design  whloh  is  prepared  to  examine 
many  of  its  possibilities. 

An  attempt  ms  made  in  the  study  to  develop  an 
approaoh  which  would  be  useful  in  further  studies  of  the 
perceptions  of  young  children.  The  use  of  animal  pic- 
tures in  the  «l-sort  has  appeared  to  be  potentially  fruit- 
ful, The  present  Instrument,  however,  needs  extensive 
improvement.  The  boys  reacted  favorably  to  the  use  of 
animal  plotures  and  seemed  to  have  little  difficulty  ac- 
cepting the  request  to  select  animals  like  them.  The 
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animal  pictures  appear  to  lessen  the  problem  of  social 
desirability  described  in  articles  on  self  concept 
measurement.  Hie  general  tendency  for  boys  to  select 
masculine  animals  as  "like  me,"  the  rarity  of  clearly 
feminine  sorts,  and  the  presenoe  of  sorts  which  met  the 
statistical  test  of  the  analysis  of  variance  indicate 
that  boys  oan  meaningfully  sort  animal  pictures.  The  in- 
strument in  the  study  oan  be  improved.  The  number  of 
animal  pictures  is  inadequate.  The  use  of  the  pictures 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  children  in  a particular 
culture  learn  to  perceive  certain  attributes  in  animals 
with  which  they  are  familiar  and  to  reaot  similarly  to 
the  appearance  of  some  animals  that  are  not  so  familiar. 
Within  this  commonality  of  perceptions  some  unique  mean- 
ings are  to  be  expected  for  eaoh  child.  The  replications, 
a number  of  animals  with  identical  ratings,  are  intended 
to  lessen  the  effect  of  Isolated  personal  perceptions. 

In  many  of  the  sorts  there  were  obvious  trends,  but  one 
or  two  exceptional  placements  were  enough  to  prevent  a 
particular  sort  from  reaching  on  acceptable  level  of 
significance.  The  number  of  animals  was  small  beoause  it 
ms  believed  third  and  fourth  grade  boys  would  have  dif- 
ficulty with  too  many  items.  Experience  with  the  sorts 
indicates  that  the  boys  were  capable  of  handling  more 
items.  The  addition  of  at  least  one  more  replication. 
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nine  an Inal  pictures,  might  have  Improved  Its  sensitiv- 
ity without  creating  praotloal  difficulties  for  children 
about  this  age.  The  animal  pictures  were  taken  from  a 
children* s game,  and  their  size  and  coloring  were  ap- 
propriate. There  is  a problem  with  the  complete  set* 

A great  many  of  the  animals  in  the  game  received  mascu- 
line ratings.  The  set  is  overloaded  with  animals  per- 
oeived  as  strong,  aggressive,  and  masculine  in  appear- 
ance. Ihe  previously  discussed  tendency  for  the  high 
masculine  boys  to  also  sort  high  feminine  suggests  that 
the  masculine-feminine  ratings  may  have  been  artificially 
imposed.  It  may  be  that  the  animals  are  more  importantly 
perceived  as  positive  and  negative  in  value  and  represent 
a global  adequate  or  inadequate  self  conoept.  The  general 
approach  of  using  an  animal  picture  Q-sort  appears  useful, 
but  the  present  instrument  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  be 
efficient, 

BECommokmom 

1,  Although  the  present  results  suggest  extreme  aa sou- 
line  behavior  is  related  to  a low  masculine  self  con- 
cept and  agree  with  Gray* a study,  there  is  enough  con- 
flicting evidence  to  encourage  further  Investigation, 

Gome  ambiguity  In  the  present  results,  notably  the  be- 
havior rating  scale,  requires  clarification.  The  meaning 
of  a very  high  masculine  score  on  the  soale  is  uncertain. 
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a*ay*s  study,  a teacher*  s comment,  and  the  present  results 
Imply  that  very  high  scores  In  masculine  behavior  have 
the  quality  of  excessively  masculine  behavior*  This 
quality,  however.  Is  not  clearly  present  In  the  Instru- 
ment, and  the  Interpretation  of  high  scores  Is  ambiguous* 

It  would  be  useful  to  begin  with  boys  whose  behavior  has 
been  judged  excessively  masculine  and  examine  the  adequacy 
of  their  self  perceptions. 

2.  The  present  study  advances  the  possibility  that,  al- 
though a positive  masculine  self  concept  is  related  to  ap- 
propriately msculine  behavior,  a less  adequate  self  con- 
cept is  associated  with  markedly  masculine  behavior.  Host 
studies  using  self  reports  have  found  a linear  relationship 
between  self  reports  and  behavior*  studies  of  academlo 
performance,  for  example,  have  usually  noted  that  a posi- 
tive self  report  is  related  to  satisfactory  academic  work, 
and  negative  self  reports  accompany  depressed  academic 
performance.  There  say  be  behaviors  or  circumstances  In 
which  exceptional  performance  is  associated  with  a nega- 
tive self  concept.  In  addition  to  further  investigations 
of  the  present  findings,  the  relation  of  a sense  of  adequate 
femininity  to  culturally  defined  feminine  behavior  appears 
desirable.  Exploration  of  the  relationships  between  vary- 
ing degrees  of  adequacy  In  specific  areas  and  the  behavior 
associated  with  them  seems  Indicated. 
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3*  The  animal  sort  suggests  & possibility  worth  consider- 
ation* The  presence  of  high  female  adequate  scores  In  the 
high  masculine  self  concept  group  may  mean  that  the  design 
attempted  to  extract  specific  self  perceptions  from  a gen- 
eral feeling  of  adequaoy,  It  may  as  easily  Indicate  that, 
as  in  the  aigel  and  aalne  study  <1963),  the  self  concepts 
of  children  include  two  Important  factors,  adequacy  in 
personal  attributes  and  scolal  adequacy*  Both  of  these 
possibilities  need  study.  Perhaps  by  working  backward 
from  subjects  selected  for  particular  behavior.  It  would 
be  possible  to  examine  whether  the  behavior  Is  more  closely 
related  to  a global  feeling  of  adequacy  than  to  perceptions 
which  appear  specifically  related  to  the  behavior,  aigel 
and  aalne* s study  similarly  needs  clarification.  If  there 
are  two  primary  factors  in  the  self  concept,  they  should 
be  examined  first  to  see  If  they  vary  Independently  of 
each  other.  If  the  factors  are  present  In  the  self  con- 
cepts of  children  and  vary  Independently,  their  differ- 
ential effects  on  behavior  are  worth  investigation. 

4.  The  further  use  of  animal  pictures  is  worth  exploring. 
The  number  of  Items  may  be  Increased,  and  It  is  possible 
the  number  of  categories  nay  be  expanded  from  the  present 
seven  to  a more  discriminating  nine.  The  efficiency  of 
the  Instrument  might  also  be  increased  by  oonstruotlon  of 
a set  of  animals  speoifloally  for  Q«sort  use.  The  pictures 
may  be  appropriate  for  investigating  a variety  of  problems 
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depending  on  the  Instructions  for  the  sort  and  the  prior 
rating  and  selection  of  the  pictures* 

LIMITATIONS 

There  are  a number  of  restrictions  In  the  study 
which  limit  Its  generality*  The  sample  of  students  ms 
small  and  taken  from  one  ethnic  group  In  a limited  geo- 
graphic area*  There  was  no  attempt  to  control  for  socio- 
economic factors,  and  it  Is  expected  that  the  behavior 
ratings  and  meanings  projected  Into  the  animal  pictures 
oontaln  a strong  middle-olass  bias.  The  study  does  not 
measure  all,  or  even  many,  aspects  of  the  self  concept 
or  possible  behaviors  of  young  boys.  It  examines  only 
the  self  concept  in  relation  to  sex-role  and  stereotyped 
expectations  of  young  masculine  behavior. 


Appendix  I 
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Animal  sort*  Cells  and  Animals  Covering  fiaoh  cell  — 
eased  on  Children's  Ratings 


h«  male  adequacy 


alga 

cog 

Horse 

Monkejr 

Panda 


Camel 

Deer 

Cow 

Giraffe 


Chipmunk 

Pony 

aabbit 

Squirrel 


Iflgfr  fl  ■ ft  y 

Elephant 

Kangaroo 

Moose 

Baooon 


iafls  ..j? 

Antelope 

Beaver 

Gazelle 

Zebra 


Low  a * Med.  F 

Koala  Bear 
Llama 
Opossum 
Otter 


Ffc»  female  adequacy 


Bull 

Lion 

Tiger 

Wolf 


asis P..&  Amur 

Donkey 

FOx 

prairie  Dog 

weasel 


Low  ■»  Low  g 

Mouse 

sheep 

Skunk 

woodchuck 


BEHAVIOR  RATING  SCALE* 
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student*®  name 
Grade 


Teaoher 

School 


Below  you  are  asked  to  rate  this  student  on  certain  behaviors 
that  you  have  observed  In  your  o on  tacts  with  him*  The  scale 
i®  intended  to  locate  boys  who  do  or  do  not  exhibit  behavior 
characteristic  of  a “real  boy"  rather  than  problems*  Please 
circle  your  number  rating  on  each  item*  The  higher  end  of 
the  scale  (5)  represents  behavior  expected  of  a typical  boy* 
The  lower  end  of  the  scale  (1)  represents  behavior  which 
does  not  meet  expectations  of  common  boyish  behavior* 


1.  5 4 

mixes  well  with  other  boys 

2.  5 4 

physically  aotive 

3.  5 4 

Joins  In  boys  games 

4*  5 4 

enjoys  rough  horseplay 


3 2 l 

-does  not  mix  well  with  other  boys 

3.2  i 

* * physically  inactive 

3 2 i 

- avoids  boys  games 

3 2 1 

- avoids  rough  horseplay 


5.  5 4 

asserts  himself  with  peers 


6* 

7. 

3. 

9. 

10* 


5 4 

dresses  in  boyish  fashion 


does  not  cry 


4 

isily 


5 4 

has  boyish  interests 

5 4 

outgoing 


3 2 1 

- unassertive  with  peers 

3 2 1 

-dress  is  fastidious  & unlike  boys 

3 2 1 

- orys  easily 

3 2 1 

- does  not  have  boyish  interests 

3 2 1 

- reserved 


not  overly  concerned  with  manners 


11.  5 

Independent 


2 1 

very  concerned  with  manners 

2 i 

dependent 


L2. 


anger  expressed  physically  - anger  hidden  or  verbally  expressed 
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Appendix  m 


WffHUft 


QI9A& 


ad 

1 

• 2 

ae 

_ 1 

- 2 

— sr 

_ i 

- 2 

3 

w 4 

. 3 

- 4 

• 3 

_ 4 

fed 

1 

- 2 

fee 

. 1 

...  2 

' "fef 
1 

_ 2— 

3 

_4 

„ 3 

_ 4 

* 3 

_ 4 

; ai 

0 d 

1  

w 2 

oe 

- 1 

~ 2 

1 o?  ' 
» 1 

_ 2 

3 

. ^ 

3 

_ 4 

* 3 

_ 4 

:..ta„. 

rwaUeotKas 

of  .orlonoc 


* 


«W*jflfcWiaeilWlli  i»— iwrturfwi 


£ 


at 


3usa 


* 


of  *»•  A * ****  ♦ * iX° 

2 


tMm 


6x2-666 


4-Xj 

iA  i& 
s2  • 


j&£ 


u 

2 


£■ 

HT 


iiepiioafclons  « 664 


; 


rotal  sum  of  squares  « 90 


576 

P max.  » & 

max* 

? 

min* 

576 

sigalf.  Levels 

*01  - 7.18 

.05  - 

Mas* 
a&w  ae*» 

Gfa 

Hep  * ) 

bd«  hew 

bf- 

©dw  oect 

of** 

“3? — m 


Between  am  of  ft$*  A 
Between  sun  of  sq.  » 
interaction  A x a — 
8eplleafcion«*- 
i:o&I  sua  of  squares 


y 

015  £ test 

*05-3.35 
015 


015 


.01-5*49 


~6 m 

Analysts  of  variance 
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